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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A Christmas Message 


From the President of the Universalist Publishing House 


ERRY CHRISTMAS—to readers of 
The Christian Leader and to hosts 
of other friends, and enemies, too, if such 
there be. Merry Christmas to all who 
take the name of Christian and to those 
of every other religion and those professing 
none, for Christmas, and indeed Chris- 
tianity itself, transcends any church or in- 
stitution and likewise all bounds of creed 
or race or nation. : : 
Merry Christmas to the people of all 
lands as well as our own loved country. 
Merry Christmas to the Pope at Rome, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
to the great leaders of the Jewish faith, 
to President Roosevelt, to Ex-President 
Hoover, King George, the Duke of Wind- 
sor, and their families. Merry Christmas 
to the Emperor of Japan and to General 
Chiang Kai Shek, to Premier Blum, the 
President of Spain, and General Franco, 
to Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin. 
“But,” you ask, “why wish a Merry 
Christmas to some whom you believe to 
be anti-social in act and whose ideals you 
deem dangerous to the world?”  ‘“Be- 
cause,” I answer, ‘‘the very essence of a 
Merry Christmas is in the permeation of 


ones’s life with the spirit of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the Man of Galilee. So when 
we say ‘A Merry Christmas’ to those whose 
acts we may deem criminal, it is a prayer 
that the spirit of Christmas may enter 
into their lives, for when it does there shall 
come to such a peace and happiness which 
make Christmas merry for them and for 
the world, and the world will become sane 
and beautiful.”’ 

And if you complain that Iam using my 
Christmas message to preach when no 
church has licensed me to do so, I shall 
wish myself a Merry Christmas, because I 
have need of such a sermon to make me 
tolerant and courageous and true to the 
Christmas message. 

And if we can once form a great chain of 
human beings reaching around the world 
and saying from the uttermost depths of 
our souls ‘A Merry Christmas” with such 
an implied meaning, then the glory of the 
Lord shall shine round about us, and the 
Peace on earth, good will to men, sung 
by the Angel Chorus, shall make life the 
Divine Harmony of which the Magi 
dreamed. 

Cornelius A. Parker. 
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The Hope of the World 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


T no other time of the year is there as much hope 
in the world as at Christmas. Christmas is a 
time of merriment, of kindness, of good will, 
but it is essentially a time of hope. 

Then, if ever, we desire intensely, and look for- 
ward with expectation of obtaining what we desire. 

There is a connection between all this conscious 
and sub-conscious hope, and the career of him whose 
birth we celebrate. Jesus is the hope of the world. 

But how can we possibly say such a thing? Is it 
not a bit of professionalism on our part? Are we not 
merely whistling to keep up our courage? No! We 
honestly believe that there are good reasons for hope, 
and that we can pin our hopes on Jesus and the in- 
stitutions that have spread over the earth in his 
name. 

In one mood it seems a little ridiculous to say 
that there is hope in the life, the principles, the ex- 
ample, of Jesus. The world has had over nineteen 
centuries to experiment with his ideals, and this 
Christmas finds us far from realizing them. 

He preached love. We find hate. He talked 
brotherhood. We see race and class antagonism. 
He exemplified confidence as to the outcome. Weare 
in doubt and despair. How can we say that there 
is hope in him if men and nations flout him and his 
principles? 

The fact of the matter is that we Christians have 
not been very wise in our attempts to follow him 
and to organize the world in accordance with his teach- 
ings. If there is one thing clear in his teachings, it 
is that he put religious experience first. We have put 
creeds, rituals, churches, obedience, discipline, con- 
formity, first. We have fought bloody wars to ad- 
vance our interpretation of some notion as to his 
nature or mission. We have not brought our re- 
sources to bear upon pushing the things for which he 
himself lived and died. 

If we have not progressed as far as we might 
have in the things for which Jesus stood, there is a 
good reason for it. 

But we have made progress. In spite of cruel 
bombings and brutal neglects, there is more mercy in 
the world today than there was 1900 years ago. 
And there is not only more mercy, but there is more 
strong, heroic determination to put compassion and 
‘justice into human relations. The life of that child 

born so humbly in Bethlehem or Nazareth in the 
year 4 or thereabouts, is the great influence under 
God that has made the change. 

____ Jesus is the hope of the world because he was and 


| 


is right. We must be brothers. We must love one 
another. We must be patient, persistent, courageous, 
hopeful, in our work for brotherhood. We must 
show Christian love first of all in our own lives. We 
must not expect too much for ourselves. We must get 
rid of our self-will, self-pity, self-seeking. We must 
trust where we cannot see clearly, and push on. Our 
present stage of development is not very high, but it 
is high enough to enable us to see that Jesus was ab- 
solutely right. The world and the race of men are 
to be made over in accordance with his doctrines of 
purity, humility, unselfishness, self-sacrifice. 

Jesus is the hope of the world because in his name 
we can reach the masses of mankind better than in 
any other way. We have frittered away an opportu- 
nity so many times by theorizing about Jesus. All 
we need to do is to present him to men as a personality, 
and often we can soften them and once in a while 
we can win them. 

Christmas is a beautiful and blessed season be- 
cause then something of that strong and tender per- 
sonality steals.into our lives with the Yule fire and the 
wreaths. 

Jesus is the hope of the world because of the be- 
lief in human beings that they can be like Jesus. The 
belief often sinks down into cant and into glib pro- 
fession, but it is a mighty belief. We go on believing 
that we can live in this complicated world and achieve 
simplicity, inhabit these passion-swept bodies and 
achieve purity, move among people who trample us 
and reach out to them a helping hand. 

Jesus is the hope of the world because he had faith. 
Faith is the foundation of hope. We can go on hoping 
when everything goes wrong, between nations and be- 
tween men, if we have faith. The simpler the faith 
the mightier it is apt to be, and the greater the hope 
springing from it. Jesus had a simple faith. It is all 
that we need. 

Our hopes have been disappointed. We have 
pinned our hopes on people who have betrayed them. 
We had hoped to do some things with our lives, per- 
haps, that now we see clearly that we never can do. 
Even if we live to be four-score, soon enough we shall 
be cut down. A great deal of life is labor and sorrow. 
But hope is an anchor that we can let down in a storm. 
Hope is a star that we can follow in the night. And 
in nothing of the past experience of the race do we 
find as mighty reinforcement of our highest hopes as 
in the life and death and continuing influence of the 
man whose birthday all Christendom notes and cele- 
brates. 
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THE NEW HELPER 


R. LALONE, in addition to many other duties, 
has written Number Two of The Helper in 
its new form. Number One dealt with the 

Universalist Church of today in action. Number 
Two takes up ‘Pioneer Personalities.” Perhaps the 
two numbers eventually will become sections of a 
book, “The Universalist Church Today and Yester- 
day.” 

There is a deal of fascinating reading and im- 
portant reference material in “‘Pioneer Personalities.” 
We don’t know where else people can get as much up- 
to-date live denominational material for twenty cents, 
a price which is brought down to fifteen cents each, 
when four or more copies are ordered. 

Mr. Lalone gives first a chapter on the uses of 
these biographical studies. Then in succession come 
the following: In the ‘Heralds of the Dawn”’ section, 
“George de Benneville, The Beloved Physician,” “El- 
hanan Winchester, A Prophet Unafraid,’ and ‘‘Ben- 
jamin Rush, Physician, Patriot and Pamphleteer.”’ 
Under “Prophets of the Larger Hope’”’ come ‘Hosea 
Ballou, Father of Liberal Theology in America,” 
and “Thomas Whittemore, The Christian Warrior.” 
In the section “Thy Kingdom Come,” the chapters 
are “Sylvanus Cobb, The Christian Freeman,” and 
“Adin Ballou, Creator of a Christian Commonwealth.”’ 
As “Teachers of Men’ we find ‘‘Abel C. Thomas, 
Printer, Publisher, Preacher,’’ “Hosea Ballou Sec- 
ond, A Gentleman and a Scholar,” and ‘Ebenezer 
Fisher, Schoolman of the North Country.” The last 
section is devoted to “Pioneer Women,” and we have 
“Caroline A. Soule, Our First Foreign Missionary,’ 
and ‘‘Mary A. Livermore, America’s Foremost Wom- 
an.” The final chapter is on ‘Right and Wrong 
Uses of Biography.” 

Mr. Lalone is a delightful writer, and he makes 
these great figures in our history distinct. 

We have occasionally met young men just out of 
the seminary who look blank when we mention 
some of the names that Mr. Lalone writes about 
so vividly in this new work. They really ought to 
read both of his Helpers before they start for their 
parishes. 

How rich and useful biography can be as ma- 
terial in the field of religious education Angus Mac- 
Lean showed us in his “New Era in Religious Edu- 
cation.”” Mr. Lalone is helping usher in a new era in 
religious education in our own churches. 

We are printing in this issue the first chapter 
of ‘Pioneer Personalities,” so that our readers who 
not subscribe to The Helper may see what it is 
ike. 


* * 


THE LAST ISSUE FOR THE YEAR 


HIS is the last issue of The Christian Leader for 
1937. It is published on Christmas Day, the 
last Saturday of the year. Our next issue will 

be dated January 1, 1938. 

In this number of the Leader, our readers will find 
the index for 1987. The index itself represents much 
work and summarizes the story of much work in Uni- 
versalist churches. 


Looking back over the year and remembering the 


uncertainty with which we entered it, we feel thank- 
ful that we are here, and that The Christian Leader is 
going strong. 

A new man was arriving on January 1, 1937, to 
be manager of the Universalist Publishing House. 
Now he is firmly established in the new position. 
He has won the confidence of his colleagues and of 
the denomination. Not only has he directed the des- 
tinies of the Publishing House and traveled far and 
wide, but he has helped on the Leader and for the time 
being taken full responsibility for the Helper, and in 
all his work he has shown high intelligence and an un- 
selfish spirit. Financially we are better off, in sub- 
scriptions we are better off, in morale we are better 
off, because Emerson Hugh Lalone arrived on January 
1, 19387. 

Doctor Etz, General Superintendent and Gen- 
eral Secretary, goes with 1987. That is a change that 
we did not foresee when the year began. It both 
saddens us and cheers us to see an important official 
retire while still at the height of his power. And while 
the new officials do not appear in 1987, the decisions 
which called them are a part of the record. 

It has been an important year for the denomina- 
tion. 

So it is. Matters go along without dramatic 
changes for a long period, and then change follows 
change. It is so in our families. It is so in our 
churches. The resignation of a beloved pastor is al- 
most like a death in a home. And the resignation of 
one who is a bore is like getting unwelcome visitors 
out of the house. 

Coming and going, meeting and parting, living 
and dying, all are a part of the plan. 

The thought of the vanished year sobers and per- 
haps saddens us. For all of us there is a lengthening 
procession of years behind. But what’s done is done. 
There is no strength or help in vain regrets. But as we 
look back we ought to learn. We are fools if we get 
our fingers squeezed in the same trap twice. We 
have much to learn, but there is a Great Teacher in the 
scheme of things. There is a deal of comfort in the 
thought that we have not been quite as foolish as we 
might have been. There is even greater comfort in 
the reflection that we have done our bit in great days 
of human history, upset though at times they seem to 
be. 

We do not know what is ahead of us in 1938, 
but it is either life or death, and both are undergirded 
by the mercy of the Lord. 


* * 


NO BETTER OFF 


PREACHER whose name we did not get 

reached us for a moment or two on the radio, 

and what he said was that some folks are 
saying that they are no better off than they were a 
year ago. In reply the preacher said: “‘No better off? 
What do you mean? Better and worse are inside of 
you.” Aman whois more filled with self-concern and 
self-pity than he was a year ago is worse off. A man 
who is more cheery, courageous, unselfish, is better off. 
Better and worse are inside of you. Are you getting 
ahead? What is the story 1987 has to tell as recorded 
inside of you? 
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THE COMPASS, A LIVE JOURNAL 


HE Compass, an eight-page monthly publication 
of the Y. P. C. U. of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has just come to our 

desk. The Compass is a newly organized and enlarged 
publication of Brooklyn young people under the 
editorship of Eleanor E. Gray. The new paper con- 
tains everything from editorials to reactions of its 
readers. Both the devotional and social life of the 
Union are amply covered, and the editors go in for ser- 
mon reviews. All in all, The Compass is a very live 
and interesting little paper. Wewelcomeit. Itisan 
important addition in the field of the local church 
press. We salute the Brooklyn P. Y. C. U. and 
congratulate its members on their intelligent recog- 
nition of the printed word. 
Bea: 


* * 


A REVIVAL OF LAY INTEREST 


HREE hundred people from fourteen parishes 
and Tufts Theological School attended the 
first of a series of six Universalist mass meet- 

ings being held throughout the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts this winter. The meeting, held 
December 9 at the First Universalist Church of Rox- 
bury, was preceded by a supper to which over one 
hundred and twenty-five people sat down. Following 
the supper, except for the organ recital, the prelimi- 
naries were brief and extremely simple. Dr. George E. 
Huntley, pastor of the church, presided. After a hymn 
and a prayer, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Massachusetts, introduced 
the speaker, the Hon. Fred B. Perkins of Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Perkins is a layman, and was chosen be- 
cause these meetings, planned by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention Program Committee, are all 
to be meetings of laymen and for laymen. The very 
nature of the program itself indicated the healthy 
sense of urgency which prompts this project. 

Addressing himself directly to his topic, Mr. 
Perkins said at the outset, “It is entirely unnecessary 
to talk about the Universalist Church.”’ He therefore 
spent no time on the trite banalities of denomina- 
tionalism, which so often mar what would otherwise 
be genuine religious occasions. The speaker held the 
attention of his audience for one solid hour, and sent 
the listeners away feeling that it had been worth while 
to come. Speaking on “The Church,” and answering 
the argument of the average man that he can do more 
for his community outside of the church than inside, 
Mr. Perkins made three points: first, that the church 
is the only institution avowedly standing for all that 
is good in all fields of the community, second, that the 
church, in spite of its sins, is a success, and third, that 
the church’s ideals are scientifically correct. 

Addressing himself directly to the laymen in his 
conclusion, Mr. Perkins said, ‘Your job and mine is 
to stand for the Christian Church and its work with- 
out apology.” 

The next two meetings in this series were an- 
nounced to be at Salem on January 16 and at Attle- 
boro on January 30. We shall watch these meetings 
with interest. 

The Program Committee of the Massachusetts 


Universalist Convention is to be highly commended 
for this project, for it has very real possibilities of 
marking a turning point in our church life. It is 
designed to stimulate a reawakening of widespread, 
deep and active lay interest in our church work. 
Certainly such an awakening is needed. Certainly the 
Program Committee’s action in planning and carrying 
through these meetings is an intelligent attempt to: 
bring about the desired end. 

These meetings in Massachusetts will be, as it 
were, a kind of test project, for many other Univer- 
salists outside the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
will be watching with interest, measuring the success 
of the meetings, and afterward measuring the results 
of the meetings. If Massachusetts Universalist lay 
people give these meetings the kind of support they 
deserve, they will lead the way to a more vital and 
more useful program for Universalist action throughout 
the land. 

EB. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Ninety cities have been given a reading rank on 
the basis of the circulation of twenty-five magazines. 
Information Service of the Federal Council lists sixty- 
three of these cities, and Boston is nowhere. Even 
New York is down to fifty-three and Newark to 
fifty-five. Miami is number one, Washington two 
and Hartford three. Reading interest increases with 
the number of people over forty-five, lessens in indus- 
trial areas and is definitely correlated with income. 


“There are virtues of the superstructure,” said 
Fosdick in a recent sermon, “that are wonderfully 
beautiful. They are kindness, gentleness, courtesy, 
consideration for others. Some ministers specialize 
in these. But there are virtues of the foundation not 
to be ignored: honesty, candor, steadfastness, truth- 
fulness, courage.” 


‘We should not have been justified in going 
after a secretary,’ remarked a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the General Convention, “if all we 
wanted was a secretary. We are definitely embarked 
on the policy of bringing experts into our national 
set-up.” 


Of course farmers ought to be willing to sit in 
the lowest place at our national board, but they are 
not. The age of respectful and obedient peasants 
seems to be passing. Barons must set up dictators 
or they soon will cease to be barons. 


Zions Herald is sympathetic with the struggles 
of labor, but it says that in his sacrifice of party at 
the behest of the King and for the good of his country 
Ramsay MacDonald was a great man. 


‘“‘Atheism,”’ said a Barnard college professor, 
“thought through to its logical conclusion, leads to an 
incurable sadness and loneliness.’’ 


The pyschologist ca'ls it “release of powers within 
us,” the Christian calls it ‘conversion.”’ 
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Dinner for the General Superintendent 


Universalists from Ten States Gather to Honor Doctor and Mrs. Etz 


DEEP, abiding and sincere outpouring of good 
will was the testimonial dinner given by Uni- 
versalist people to Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz 

at the Boston City Club, Monday evening, December 
13. Because it was sincere, the whole gathering was 
marked by a dignified restraint, and enlivened by fre- 
quent expressions of friendly good humor. 

Between three and four hundred people sat down 
at the banquet tables in the ball-room of the Boston 
City Club. They were from the ten states of Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Other hundreds unable to be present 
sent greetings from twenty-two states and from 
Canada. 

The spirit of all was expressed by the toastmaster, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, who, when presenting Dr. Etz, 
said, “‘I have the privilege to present your friend and 
my friend, Roger F. Etz,’’ and when, referring to Mrs. 
Etz and her fine spirit in “sharing” her husband with 
the denomination, he said, “We also honor this night 
a very worthy lady.” 

Promptly at 6.30 Dr. and Mrs. Etz and Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor A. Friend were ready to receive, and 
Charles B. Ladd, watch in hand, started his corps of 
ushers escorting the guests down the line. The ushers, 
J. Theodore Whitney, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Haverhill, William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary of 
the National Y. P. C. U., A. Ernest Walters, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Melrose Universalist 
church, and Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Publishing House, were, however, soon overwhelmed 
by the stream of genial humanity moving rapidly 
along to greet the honored guests. From the re- 
ceiving line the diners went directly to their tables. 
In front of the speakers were three tables of Charles- 
town people, former parishioners of Dr. Etz. Two 
tables were filled with the various headquarters staff 
workers. New Hampshire people filled two tables. 

At the speakers’ table were Dr. and Mrs. Etz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Mr. and Mrs. A. Ing- 
ham Bicknell, Dr. and Mrs. John Ratcliff, the Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, the Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
Executive Vice-President of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius A. Parker, Dr. 
Lee 8. McCollester, Fred S. Carver, Mrs. A. M. Davis, 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Colonel Louis Annin 
Ames, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Fred B. Perkins, 
the Rev. Carl H. Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Brit- 
ton, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 
and Dr. and Mrs Leroy W. Coons. 

The Boston Universalist Club joined with the 
Universalist General Convention in sponsoring the 
dinner, and so Victor A. Friend, president of the 
Club and general chairman of the Dinner Committee, 
presented A. Ingham Bicknell, toastmsater of the 
evening. Toastmaster Bicknell presented the Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, president of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 


vice-president of the Universalist Women’s National 
Missionary Association, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Association, and 
Cornelius A. Parker, president of the Universalist 
Publishing House, all of whom presented greetings 
and felicitations from their organizations to Dr. 
Etz. 

The Rev. Everett M. Baker, Executive Vice- 
President of the American Unitarian Association, 
brought the greetings of his churchmen to Dr. Etz, 
and read the following resolution: 


Resolved: That we, the members of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association, send 
greetings to the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., long Secre- 
tary and General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, now re-entering the work of a 
parish minister, to which his earnest desires lead him. 
A loyal and able exponent of religious liberalism, an 
earnest and untiring servant of his denomination, a 
pleasant and co-operative friend in our common pur- 
poses, we appreciate his long official relationship with 
his denomination and felicitate him upon his new under- 
taking. 


A very beautiful and very moving incident of the 
evening was the spontaneous ovation given Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, dean-emeritus of Tufts College School 
of Religion, when he was presented by Mr. Bicknell. 
Dr. McCollester brought the greetings of Tufts Col- 
lege, saying in part, “I bring to you, sir, the greetings 
of Tufts College, and say to you that the college 
appreciates you and what you have done, but, above 
all, for your loyalty to high ideals the college is proud 
of you.” 

Fred S. Carver, president of the Newark Church 
of the Redeemer parish, spoke briefly, bringing the 
greetings of the parish to Dr. Etz and the assembled 
Universalists. 

The Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y., 
spoke for the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention. Said Mr. Reamon: “The man 
whom we honor tonight was called upon to direct the 
affairs of our denomination in the dual capacity of 
Secretary and Superintendent during the eight most 
difficult years of our history. We laid upon the heart 
and mind of this one man the heavy responsibility of 
this dual position. This man with this heavy load 
has carried on patiently, persistently and without loss 
of faith. We of the Board have watched him with 
admiration. Many times when we almost lost faith, 
we were enabled to carry on because he was there. 
He is not stepping down, he is stepping up, for in 
these days when men and women are groping there is 
no higher task than that of the parish priest. We 
count the friendship that exists between us, sir, as 
due compensation for all of the hardships which we 
have known together.”’ 

Following the greetings Mr. Bicknell introduced 


Colonel Louis Annin Ames of New York City, longa 


member of the Universalist General Convention Board, 
and a continuing member of its Finance Committee. 
Mr. Ames spoke on ‘‘Roger Etz, the Man.” 
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Bicknell the toastmaster, Ames the speaker, and 
Dr. Etz the guest, made an interesting picture for the 
younger members of our fellowship present. These 
three, long associated in the work of the Y. P. C. U., 
and later of the parent church body, are obviously 
united by strong bonds of friendship. Mr. Bicknell’s 
introduction of Mr. Ames, and his references to Dr. 
Etz, radiated the spirit of friendship. 

On being presented, Mr. Ames said: “This is a 
unique gathering, and it is very interesting. I have 
listened with interest to all the previous speakers, and 
they seem to be able character-witnesses. We have 
had a very adroit attorney. The defendant—I mean 
the guest of honor—selected his toastmaster well. I 
am told by the toastmaster that I must do my best by 
the guest of honor, because there is to be another 
hearing soon in New Jersey, where justice is swift 
and sure.” 

Mr. Ames, with deft touch, sketched the career 
of Roger Etz. He then referred to the previous Gen- 
eral Superintendents of the Church—“I. M. Atwood, 
the scholar, the counsellor of the clergy,’ ““McGlauflin, 
the evangelist,’ ‘““Lowe, an optimist, who kept the 
home fires burning and extended the work of the de- 
nomination. We owe a great debt to John Smith 
Lowe.”’ 

“Roger Etz has created an office that has done 
more to solidify our denomination than all its Boards 
of Trustees. He has traveled around the world 
for us. Returning, he told us about it all in simple, 
direct, kindly language. Roger Etz always speaks the 
same language, to friend and foe, to stranger and to 
intimate. He has attended all the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. He never failed to attend a Fi- 
nance Committee meeting. He has made a rich in- 
vestment, and has reaped a large return. He is a 
stockholder, a large stockholder, in the Bank of Good 
Will, and its dividends are cumulative. Ruskin 
has said: ‘Thousands speak, dozens think, few think 
wisely, fewer still there are who think wisely and who 
see clearly.’ Roger Etz speaks, he thinks wisely, and 
sees clearly. We salute him as a prophet, seer, and 
high priest.” 

Mr. Ames also brought the greetings of his 
mother, a mother one hundred and one years old— 
“Go and give him my greetings. When he comes to 
New Jersey, I shall welcome him.” 

In closing his address Mr. Ames said: “You have 
ever been faithful and served the church we all love, 
faithfully, courageously, and magnificently.” 

Letters and telegrams were read by Toastmaster 
Bicknell. A telegram came from All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, and one from Judge, Robert 
W. Hill of Salem, Mass. Dr. John Smith Lowe wired: 


I heartily rejoice in the fitting tribute of love and | 
esteem tendered Dr. Etz by assembled guests and by 
friends throughout the nation. From my hand eight 
years ago he received the torch of leadership. He has 
carried it with commanding ability and high devotion. 
He richly deserves the recognition we accord him. It 
will linger in his memory and fortify his spirit for his 
great work in the future. My wife joins me in this 
word of greeting. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent- 
elect, wired from Pasadena, California: 


Will you, on behalf of Mrs. Cummins and myself, 
please express to those assembled our fraternal greet- 
ings. You gather to honor one who has labored long 
and faithfully for the Church we love. He has made 
the superintendency an office of distinction and trust. 
May his successor be as worthy. 


A letter from Harold §. Latham, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, was read, as was also a letter from Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools in the District of 
Columbia, a retiring member of the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention. Mr. Bicknell also read 
the greetings of Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the Universalist General Convention. Dr. Mac- 
pherson was prevented from being present by the 
death of a parishioner, but wrote: “Of course I deeply 
regret that I cannot speak. Even at the best, any 
word, as far as I am concerned would be totally inade- 
quate to express my admiration, respect and affection 
for Roger.’ 

Ben Shapiro, an officer of the National Federa- 
tion of Temple Brotherhoods of the Jewish Synagogue, 
wrote: 

I know I speak for all of my friends when I say 
that we wish Dr. Etz and his family great success and 
good health in his new work in Newark, N. J. I know 
that the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, 
comprised of the various men’s clubs in the entire United 
States, as well as our own Brotherhood Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, join with me in wishing him every success. 
May he always have God’s blessings! With kindest 
personal regards. 


On behalf of the diners, Mr. Bicknell read the 
following telegram which he sent to Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins: 

Four hundred Universalists assembled in Boston 
thank you for your greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Etz. We 
extend season’s greetings and pledge you hearty and un- 
divided support when you come to us. 


Responding to the greetings and to Colonel Ames’s 
testimonial address, Dr. Etz said: “I have been very 
much moved, but I have wondered sometimes who 
was being talked about. In Japan I learned that the 
translation of my name would be ‘Happiness’ or ‘Bless- 
edness.’ I have been wondering if I might not have 
to take the Japanese name now, blessed as I am by so 
many good friends. I here express my appreciation 
to these men who, out of their very busy lives, have 
been responsible for this occasion. It is typical of 
their numerous labors for the Church.” 

Referring to his experience with many clergymen 
and laymen, young and old, Dr. Etz said: ‘I think no 
minister in our fellowship has had a greater privilege 
than I. I here express my sincere gratitude and ap- 
preciation to al the laymen and ministers who have 
generously given of their time and advice to the work 
of our Church. I think the Board has done wisely 
now in electing two men for the offices I am now 
vacating. I take it as a compliment that the Board 
deems our work important enough to elect two compe- 
tent men of special gifts to carry on the work of the 
General Convention I am not one to play with 
statistics, but I give you just two bits of statistical 
information. I believe I have visited at least 96 per- 
cent of the Universalist churches in the world, and 
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have spoken in at least 75 percent of all of the Uni- 
versalist churches in the world. From these many 
privileges you have given me two things stand out: 
first, I believe that there is a developing sense among 
us of the urgency and importance of our task, and 
therefore a growth of our sense of responsibility. 
We are coming now to a sense of the vital importance 
of our message to this present world. I am not saying 
that we have any monopoly on the message, but I do 
rejoice to see that there is a spirit growing among us 
that emphasizes the importance of our own mission. 
‘To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required!’ There is a great responsibility put upon us 
because of the banner we have upheld. So I say to 
you now, ‘Be faithful to the trust that you have, the 
challenge that you see, the vision that you have.’ In 
the second place, we are learning the value of team- 
work. When Ingham Bicknell was president of the 
Y. P. C. U., and I was secretary, we hardly knew there 
was a General Convention. Through the years I 
have seen our consecration to our common task grow. 
We independents are learning the value of together- 
ness, not uniformity, but unity. We are coming to 
see the necessity and value of co-operation if we are 
to make real our declaration of and faith in the su- 
preme value of every human personality. 

“And so I leave this office with confidence and 
with optimism. Iam going to have a good time work- 
ing with the people in the church at Newark, and 
working with my new denominational leaders, and so 
become one of the ministers responsible for making the 
program of the Universalist Church more effective 
and more useful in the future.” 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches in New York 
State and a member of the Board, presented Dr. Etz 
with a new edition of the Merriam Unabridged Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. “In this book, Roger, are all the 
sermons ever preached.”’ 


Dr. Leining also presented a bound volume of 
letters of greeting from 148 ministers and churches 
scattered throughout twenty-two states and Canada. 
He read and presented to Dr. Etz a copy of the il- 
luminated scroll and citation prepared by the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention: 


Roger Frederick Etz, General Secretary of Univer- 
salist Churches 1919-1937; General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, 1929-1937. The Rev. Roger 
Frederick Etz, S. T. D., has resigned from the above 
position, and the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention desires to take cognizance of his 
return to the active pastorate. 

The period of this service by Dr. Etz, 1919-19387, 
carries the extremes of human experiences in prosperity 
and adversity, problems for which Christianity and 
the Christian Church were obligated to provide the 
highest expressions of wisdom and courage and faith. 

As administrative leader of Universalist churches 
and ministers, Dr. Etz made a notable contribution 
in meeting the specific needs of these difficult times. 
He did this also in his inter-denominational relation- 
ships. 

This Board deeply appreciates the long and faith- 
ful devotion of Dr. Etz to the Universalist denomina- 
tion, and to the Christian cause, and it desires to pre- 
sent to him this testimonial of ‘‘Well done,” and its best 
wishes in his return to the active pastorate. 


Walter H. Macpherson, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Charles B. Ladd, 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Charles H. Emmons, 
Frank W. Ballou, 
Clinton L. Scott, 

A. H. Britton, 

L. O. Tebbetts, 

Fred C. Leining, 


Board of Trustees 1935-1937. 


On this high note the dinner ended. 
E. H.L. 


Lovejoy, Martyr to the Freedom of the Press* 


Franklin W. Johnson 


AM very happy to attend the dinner celebrating 
the 115th anniversary of the founding of Zions 
Herald. Colby College and Zions Herald at 

least have this in common, that their founding oc- 
curred at about the same time—the Herald’s in 18238, 
Colby’s in 1818. During more than a century, the 
Herald has had a notable record as an organ espousing 
reform, the abolition of slavery, woman suffrage, and 
temperance among others. This year, marking the 
hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, is peculiarly significant for Zions 
Herald, the only paper now published in Boston that 
championed the cause of William Lloyd Garrison 
when the aristocratic mob attempted to hang him. 
At the same time, the Herald in Boston and Lovejoy’s 


*We are indebted to Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zions 
Herald, for this address by the president of Colby College, de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the Boston Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation December 8. 


Observer in St. Louis were urging the abolition of slav- 
ery. Both were church papers, one Methodist, the 
other Presbyterian. It was a matter of geographical 
location which enabled the Herald to carry on while 
Lovejoy died at the hands of a mob. 

The Governor of Maine by proclamation called 
upon our citizens to celebrate November 7 of this year 
as Lovejoy Day. Colby College observed the day by 
a special convocation in honor of this distinguished 
graduate. On this occasion, Mr. Hoover, the only 
living ex-President of the United States, came across 
the continent from California to pay honor to his 
name. With the impressions of this anniversary 
occasion still vivid in my mind, I am glad to speak to 
this appreciative audience of Lovejoy, the martyr to 
the freedom of the press. ; 

Before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, English- 
men had settled on the coast of Maine, had built a 
church and launched a vessel. In the early days of 
the Plymouth Colony, hardy adventurers pushed 
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northward and established settlements on the coast 
and penetrated inland up the river valleys. The rigor 
of the climate and the occupations in which they en- 
gaged—hunting, fishing, seamanship, clearing the 
forests, and tilling their rock-strewn fields—developed 
here men and women sturdy in body and in character. 
Maine was the natural breeding-place for that rugged 
individualism for the loss of which one now hears 
frequent expression of regret. 

The founding of Colby College, one hundred and 
nineteen years ago, was in the tradition of those early 
days. Armed with a charter from the General Court 
of Massachusetts, Jeremiah Chaplin with his family 
and seven theological students set sail from Boston in 
the sloop ‘‘Hero,”’ sailed up the Kennebec River to Au- 
gusta, transferred their cargo to a flatboat, pushed up 
the river to Waterville, and there founded a college in 
the “wilderness of Maine.” 

Among the small number of graduates of the first 
twenty years of the college’s history were George Dana 
Boardman, pioneer missionary to Burma, Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, and Benjamin Butler, major general 
in the United States Army, that stormy petrel in the 
politics of his day as governor of Massachusetts, and 
for five years representative of his state in Congress. 

A century ago, the professor of modern languages 
in the college was Samuel Francis Smith, whose noble 
hymn proclaiming America “sweet land of liberty” 
brings one hundred and thirty million citizens of our 
country to their feet. 

To men of those days, nurtured amid such sur- 
roundings, freedom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press were of the very essence of their being. In 
this setting we have an adequate explanation of Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy. 

A brief recital of the events of his life will suffice. 
He was born November 9, 1802, less than twenty 
miles from the college, on a farm in the town of Al- 
bion. The records of his youth reveal a precocious 
desire for knowledge. At the age of four he was read- 
ing the Bible eagerly. Later, after a hard day’s work 
with axe or scythe, he devoted his evenings to study. 
After exhausting the theological library of his father, 
who was a minister, he sought out the other books to 
be found in the community. 

After his death, a letter of President Chaplin 
speaks of his intellectual powers as superior. ‘He 
seems to me,’”’ he wrote, “to have approached very 
near to the rank of those distinguished men who have 
been honored with the title of universal geniuses.”’ 

At his graduation, receiving the highest scholastic 
honors of his class, he delivered a poem entitled ‘‘In- 
spirations of the Muse.”’ While the theme and treat- 
ment differ rather widely from the poetry now in 
vogue, his verses possess literary and poetic merit. 
The following lines from another poem in which he ex- 
pressed his farewell on leaving}Maine for the West 
reveal the quality of his verse and also the fervent 
zeal which was prophetic of his martyrdom: 


Thy sons are noble, in whose veins there runs 
A richer tide than Europe’s kings can boast, 
The blood of free men: blood which oft has flowed 
In Freedom’s holiest cause; and ready yet to flow 
If need should be; ere it would curdle down 

To the slow sluggish stream of slavery. 


On leaving college, for a year hé was principal of 
the academy at China, a near-by town, when he yielded 
to the urge, so prevalent at the time, and went West. 
For a year he was a teacher in St. Louis. His merits as 
a writer, however, were soon recognized, and for four 
years he was the editor and publisher of The Times in 
that city. He then went to the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and for a short time preached in New York 
City and Philadelphia. He soon returned to St. 
Louis as editor and publisher of The Observer, and 
later removed to Alton, Illinois. 

The story of the few turbulent years of his life as 
an editor has been often told, and needs but brief 
mention. His editorials dealt uncompromisingly with 
the subject of slavery. Not at first an abolitionist, he 
urged the gradual ending of slavery by agreement, 
regarding the institution as harmful to whites and 
blacks alike. But no attitude of opposition to slavery, 
however conciliatory, could have failed to arouse an- 
tagonism in those days. 

To the religious body under whose auspices the 
paper was published, he offered to retire as its editor, 
but so long as he remained in the position, he refused 
to give up the right of free expression guaranteed by 
the Constitution. “I do therefore,’ he wrote, “as 
an American citizen and Christian patriot, and in the 
name of liberty, law, and religion, solemnly protest 
against all these attempts, howsoever and by whom- 
ever made, to frown down the liberty of the press and 
forbid the free expression of opinion. Under a deep 
sense of my obligation to my country, the church, and 
my God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to submit 
to no such dictation, and I am prepared to abide by 
the consequences. I have appealed to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of my country; if they fail to protect 
me, I appeal to God, and with Him I cheerfully rest 
my cause.” 

The situation disturbed the solid citizens of the 
community, and a mass meeting was held, in the hope 
of finding some way out of the tragedy which all saw 
impending. All shades of opinion were represented, 
and finally Lovejoy took the platform. Two versions 
of his speech have been preserved, slightly differing in 
language, but identical in thought. I will give his 
final words, which illustrate, I think, the depth and 
intensity of his courage: “. .. . I have concluded, 
after consultation with my friends and earnestly 
seeking counsel of God, to remain in Alton, and here 
to insist on protection in the exercise of my rights. If 
the civil authorities refuse to protect me, I must look 
to God; and if I die, I have determined to make my 
grave in Alton.” 

Perhaps you are thinking of how Lovejoy must 
have looked as he uttered those words. Fortunately, 
we have a message which tells how he affected one 
of his listeners at that moment: “His countenance, 
the subdued tones of his voice, and whole appearance 
indicated a mind in a peculiarly heavenly frame, and 
ready to acquiesce in the will of God, whatever that 
might be. I confess to you, sir, that I regarded him 
at the time, in view of all the circumstances, as pre- 
senting a spectacle of moral sublimity, such as I had 
never before witnessed, and such as the world seldom 
affords. It reminded me of Paul before Festus, and 
of Luther at Worms.” 
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Four times his presses were destroyed; he was 
mobbed in the streets and attacked in his home, 
and finally he was shot down while defending his 
property. 

The martyrdom of Lovejoy stirred the country 
like an electric shock. Resolutions passed by mass 
meetings and editorials in the press throughout the 
land denounced the attack upon one of the funda- 
mental rights of the citizens of a democracy. . Lovejoy 
dead accomplished more than living he could ever 
have done. The cause of the radical abolitionists was 
strengthened and their numbers increased; the con- 
servative anti-slavery sentiment of the North was 
crystallized; the gulf of sectional antagonism was 
deepened, and the forces which finally, twenty-four 
years later, resulted in war were given impetus and 
direction. 

Of the meetings held at this time the one at Fan- 
euil Hall in Boston was the most notable, for it was 
here that Wendell Phillips dedicated himself to the anti- 
slavery cause. The attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts had opposed the strong resolutions there pre- 
sented, charging Lovejoy with presumption and de- 
claring that he “died as the fool dieth.’”’ Wendell 
Phillips, a young man, was in the audience and came 
forward to reply extemporaneously in a speech which 
finally took the audience by storm. At the funeral 
of Phillips, George William Curtis said that there had 
been three great speeches in the history of our coun- 
try: one, the speech of Patrick Henry, closing with 
the words ‘ Give me liberty or give me death,” one, 
the Gettysburg address of Lincoln, one, the speech of 
Wendell Phillips at the Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. ‘These three,” said Mr. Curtis, “and there is 
no fourth.” 

Thirty years after the Faneuil Hall speech, Wen- 
dell Phillips delivered a lecture in the City Hall of 
Alton and visited the site of Lovejoy’s office, the ware- 
house where he was killed, and the cemetery where he 
was buried. In a letter to the press he said: “These 
mute, unchanging witnesses saw the first bloodshed 
in defense of the right to discuss American slavery. 
That death stunned a drunken people into sobriety. 
Slowly at first, but afterward with what a marvelous 
promptness, the people rallied to the struggle, deter- 
mined that if there was anything in the land that would 
not bear free speech, it was not free speech they would 
surrender.” 

The letter concludes with these choice words: 
“Looking back, how wise, as well as noble, his course 
seems! Incredible almost that we should ever have 
been obliged to defend his prudence. What world- 
wide benefactors these ‘imprudent’ men are—the 
Lovejoys, the Browns, the Garrisons, the saints and 
martyrs! How ‘prudently’ most men creep into name- 
less graves; while now and then one or two forget 
themselves into immortality.” 

John Quincy Adams said of Lovejoy: “The inci- 
dents which preceded and accompanied and followed 
the catastrophe of Mr. Lovejoy’s death point it out 
as an epoch in the annals of human liberty. They 
have given a shock as of an earthquake throughout 
this continent which will be felt in the most distant 
regions of the earth.” 

In a published letter of Abraham Lincoln occurs 


this remarkable statement: ‘‘Lovejoy’s tragic death 
for freedom marked his sad ending as the most im- 
portant single event that ever happened in the new 
world.” 

Recognition of Lovejoy’s martyrdom in material 
form had to wait until the turbulent passions aroused 
by the issue of slavery had abated. Sixty years after 
his death a noble monument to his memory was erected 
in Alton through an appropriation by the legislature 
of the state of Illinois and the gifts of citizens. In 1930 
a bronze bust of Lovejoy was placed in the Hall of 
Fame of the University of Illinois by the Illinois 
Publishers’ Association. On the Colby College cam- 
pus a stone from the chimney foundation of the house 
in which he was born bears an appropriate inscription, 
and on the chapel walls there is a bronze tablet in his 
memory bearing these words from his pen: “I have 
sworn eternal opposition to slavery, and by the bless- 
ing of God, I will never go back.”” On our proposed 
new campus, I see in imagination a building bearing 
his name and preserving one of the dearest traditions 
of the college. 

It is to be clearly noted that the principle for 
which Lovejoy gave his life was the freedom of the 
press. Slavery was only the issue upon which he 
claimed the right to speak. Slavery has been for- 
ever banished from the civilized world; the freedom 
of the press is denied the people of Germany, Russia, 
Italy, and Mexico, and to some extent in other na- 
tions. That it should be denied the people of a de- 
mocracy is unthinkable, for democracy is impossible 
without freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

The late Justice Holmes in one of his published 
opinions said: “‘If there is any principle of the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls for attention 
than any other, it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us—but 
freedom for thoughts that we hate.” 

We do well at this time to review the tragic events 
of a hundred years ago, to reaffirm our faith in de- 
mocracy, and to pledge anew our adherence to the 
principles and rights so dearly earned. 

Since Lovejoy’s martyrdom, no man has openly 
challenged freedom of speech and of the press in the 
United States. We must, however, be on our guard 
against any invasion of these dear-bought liberties. 
Mr. Hoover, in his Lovejoy address, uttered a warning 
against the insidious use of the oral or written word 
to influence men by the use of untruth or half-truth. 
In this connection, he said: ‘The last twenty years 
have amply demonstrated that free speech and free 
press cannot survive if they are used deliberately to 
cultivate untruth or half-truth. There are vast dif- 
ferences between mistake and deliberate planting of 
untruth. Free expression will not survive if it be used 
to stir malice in the minds of men. It will not sur- 
vive if it be used to exploit hate. Nor will it survive 
if it be used to implant that fear which is the blood 
brother of hate. These emotions are the negation of all 
that good will which Christianity has striven to es- 
tablish during two thousand years. They can destroy 
civilization itself.” 

“So far as it reaches the press,’’ he said, “our edi- 
tors maintain hourly battle against it. They have 
the job of discrimination between propaganda and 
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real news, between untruth and truth. Theirs is a 
hard job. Considering their difficulties they do it 
pretty well.” 

A few days ago I drove out to Albion to visit 
again the spot on which Lovejoy was born. There 
stands the barn whose hand-hewn beams bespeak its 
age, but the house is gone and only the fallen walls of 
the cellar and some bricks from the chimney remain 
to mark the spot. 

As I looked out over the waters of Lovejoy Pond, 
across the fields from which the boy Elijah probably 
picked the stones that make the enclosing walls, my 
mind went back over the hundred and thirty-five years 
that have elapsed, and I was amazed that a boy born 
here could have become the man whose death was the 
occasion of our recent celebration. And I reflected 
that. those who have been great in their own right 
certainly were not so because of the circumstances of 
their birth or of the things that they possessed. Great 


souls like Lovejoy emerge from the common throng 
by reason of some innate qualities of personality or 
character. And yet, may it not be that circumstances 
of time or place play a large part? Was there an age 
of martyrs that has gone? Is there any principle or 
cause for which one might give his life today as Loev- 
joy gave his to maintain his right to free expression 
through the printed word? 

Thoughts like these were running through my 
mind as I walked over the fields where the young 
Lovejoy lived and worked. And I could reach no sat- 
isfactory answers to the questions that arose in my 
mind. 

Ishould like to think that Lovejoy’s valiant spirit 
was shaped by the training which he received in Colby, 
then Waterville College. In part this may have 
been true, but only in part, for such souls as his are 
great, not as a result of education, but through quali- 
ties already inherent in themselves. 


George de Benneville—the Beloved Physician* 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


N a day in the year of our Lord 1715 a hot-headed, 
aristocratic, and very young gentleman stood 
with his servant on the deck of a British man-of- 

war riding at anchor off Algiers, Africa. This young 
gentleman was George de Benneville, destined many 
years later to become the earliest preacher of Uni- 
versalism in America. As he walked the deck, ob- 
serving the native Mohammedans coming on board 
to sell provisions, an incident occurred which fore- 
shadowed the intense interest in his fellowmen that 
was to be the dominating force in his mature life. 
In his journal he tells it thus: “Being arrived at Al- 
giers, as I walked upon deck, I saw some Moors who 
brought refreshments to sell; one of them fell and in- 
jured one of his legs; two of his companions having 
laid him upon the deck, kissed the wound and shed 
tears upon it; then, turning toward the rising of the 
sun, they cried in such manner that I was moved with 
much anger, and ordered my servant to bring them 
before me. Upon demanding the reason of their out- 
cry, they perceiving that I was angry, implored my 
pardon, and told me the cause was owing to one of 
their brothers having hurt his leg by a fall, that they 
kissed the wound in order to sympathize with him, 
and likewise shed tears upon it, and, as tears were 
saltish, they were a very good remedy for the hurt; 
and the reason for their turning toward the rising sun 
was to invoke him who created the sun to have com- 
passion upon their poor brother and be pleased to heal 
him.”’ Mr. de Benneville, commenting on this, says: 
“T felt such an internal condemnation that I was 
forced to cry out and say, ‘Are these men heathens? 
No; I confess before God they are Christians and I 
myself am a Heathen!’ ”’ 

In this incident may be found the key to de Ben- 
neville’s life. His intense emotional fervor and acute 
awareness of his fellowmen developed in him a deep 
and abiding humility of spirit. In addition to this 


*Chapter I of ‘‘Pioneer Personalities,” from The Helper for 
the quarter beginning with January, 1938. 


his natural affection for people and his confidence in 
them led him early in life to belief in the perfecti- 
bility of all men. Thus it came about that Dr. George 
de Benneville practiced medicine and preached the 
final restoration of all mankind in both the old world 
and the new. 

Dr. de Benneville was born in London in 1708, 
the son of French Protestant exiles from Rouen. The 
elder de Benneville was from a noble family, and in his 
exile he was under the protection of the English King 
William III. While he was still very young both of 
his parents died, and he was cared for by the Queen. 
So it was that he was sent voyaging at an early age to 
learn navigation. 

On his return to England he went through a pro- 
longed and unhappy period of self-examination which 
convinced him that he was a depraved and lost sinner. 
The resident French clergymen sought to comfort him, 
saying that he had not committed any excesses be- 
yond those usual to one in his station. They finally 
gave him up for lost, however, and left him to his own 
devices. Now he descended into the depths of melan- 
choly reflection. Finally, however, as de Benneville 
tells us in his journal, he had a beautiful vision of the 
Saviour, and a voice spoke within him telling him that 
through the loving intercession of his Risen Lord his 
sins were forgiven. Thereafter a changed de Beune- 
ville astonished his friends with his joyous testimony 
to the salvation freely offered to all men in Christian- 
ity. The French clergy that had been alarmed about 
him before were more alarmed now, and questioned 
him closely. When he confessed that he verily believed 
in the salvation of all men they refused to keep him in 
their fellowship. 

Soon after this excommunication, the young 
apostle of universal salvation felt moved to go and 
preach the good tidings of his religion in France. For 
a time he resisted this urge, fearing persecution, and 
fell ill, so great was his inner struggle. After deciding 
to go to France he almost immediately recovered his 
health and spirits. No sooner had he landed in Calais 
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than he began preaching, and very soon thereafter he 
found himself in the hands of the authorities, who 
sentenced him to eight days imprisonment, and warned 
him to leave the city afterward. This experience, 
however, only increased his courage. No longer fear- 
ing persecution, he now went to Rouen and preached 
for two years in his father’s native Normandy. Finally 
de Benneville and a company of his fellow religionists 
were captured by the authorities. De Benneville and 
a companion, Durant, were condemned to death, 
Durant to be hanged and de Benneville to be be- 
headed. Durant died with a psalm on his lips, and 
de Benneville, expecting immediate death, was pray- 
ing when a courier from the King arrived with a 
reprieve. The young preacher was thereupon thrown 
into jail, where he tells us he was confined for some 
time until, at the intercession of the Queen, he was 
liberated. 

After his release he went to Germany, where he 
preached for about eighteen years. During this period 
he also applied himself zealously to the study of the 
natural sciences, especially medicine. While in Ger- 
many Dr. de Benneville became thoroughly familiar 
with the language, although he says that he found it 
most difficult. He mastered it so well, however, that 
he translated several theological works into German. 
Indeed, this man’s life was so full and he lived so in- 
tensely, that he finally fell seriously ill with a fever. 
For days his friends despaired of his life. But finally 
he appeared to have died and they prepared him for 
burial. After some hours he recovered consciousness, 
to the astonishment of his friends, and eventually re- 
covered his health. 4 

During the crisis ofghis illness Dr. de Benneville 
had a vision in which he saw,the abode of the damned 
and the realms of Heaven. He thoroughly believed 
that his soul parted from his body and visited, like 
Dante, both Heaven and Hell. The difference be- 
tween de Benneville’s vision and that of Dante, how- 
ever, was that de Benneville testified that the Lord 
had revealed to him the manner of the final restora- 
tion of all men after disciplinary punishment and by 
virtue of the intercession of Christ and the souls of 
the redeemed. Whatever interpretation the present 
generation may place on such mystic experiences, 
they bore fruit in joyous and useful living. 

Shortly after his recovery Dr. de Benneville 
tells us, “my God having called me tofpreach the Gos- 
pel in America, I visited{and took leave of all my 
brethren, and took my departure for America, in the 
thirty-eighth year of my age.”g Thus in the year 
1741 John Murray was born in Alton, England, and 
George de Benneville landed in Philadelphia. Years 
later these two pioneers of universal salvation knew of 
each other. While Murray was but an infant, how- 
ever, Dr. de Benneville was preaching universal sal- 
vation to the settlers in Pennsylvania. In 1745 he 
settled in Oley and married the daughter of a French 
Huguenot family named Bertolet. Here Dr. de Benne- 
ville built a large stone house with an upper room es- 
pecially designed for worship and preaching. Until 
1757 he lived here, practicing medicine and preaching 
both at home and on his numerous journeys over the 
countryside. He would accept nothing for his preach- 
ing and but modest fees for his treatments. His 


friendly ministry of teaching and healing was carried 
on among Indians as well as whites. In his travels 
he visited western Pennsylvania and parts of both 
Maryland and Virginia. Thomas Whittemore in his 
history relates that while visiting Indians and treating 
their sick Dr. de Benneville “took some of the chiefs 
into the woods and instructed them in the use of cer- 
tain herbs, the virtues of which they had not known.”’ 
Perhaps the instruction in herb doctoring was mutual. 
The spirit of de Benneville suggests strongly that he 
would not spurn useful learning wherever he found it. 
Certainly this country doctor-preacher was more of 
a real scientist than his famous contemporary col- 
league and fellow Universalist layman, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush of Philadelphia. 

In spite of his busy life as doctor and preacher 
de Benneville found time to do much writing. He 
wrote in three languages, English, French and Ger- 
man. His journal, translated by the Rev. Elhanan 
Winchester, was written in French, while most of his 
correspondence and theological writing was done in 
German. Unfortunately for us he destroyed most of 
his writings late in life. His recognition of the im- 
portance of the printed word is revealed in the fact 
that he was influential in having published and dis- 
tributed an English version of the Dutch Universalist 
Siegvolk’s book, “The Everlasting Gospel.” 

In 1757 Dr. de Benneville moved to German- 
town, where he made his home for the rest of his life, 
He continued to visit Oley periodically, however, to 
preach to the people. Indeed, until he was over eighty 
years old he made a journey every year to preach the 
gospel of universal salvation. To the end of his life 
people came from many miles around seeking from 
him both medical and spiritual advice. In his nine- 
tieth years Dr. George de Benneville, the first preacher 
of Universalism in America, died. Of him it is not 
too much to say that he belongs to a great fellowship 
of beloved physicians who have ministered faithfully 
to both the bodies and souls of suffering and sinful 
men. 

* * * 


WHERE GAMBLING JUDGMENT MUST BEGIN 


Gambling is a close second to liquor in its power to break 
down the morals and the morale of almost every American com- 
munity. A town in Kansas is all a jitter over the money it has 
been winning lately through tips on the races from a friendly 
jockey. 

What many of us have not yet learned is that there’s no 
more “temperance” in the gambling habit than there is in the 
drink habit. You gamble or you don’t. And if you do, you’re 
a gambler, whether for money or marbles. 

It is that fact which stifles the protest of many a church 
against slot machines, dog races, horse races, sweepstakes, and 
all the rest. A church which condones little gambling games in 
its own family looks just as foolish as it actually is when it talks 
boldly against stock market speculation and the cigar-store 
handbooks. 

The church can’t shut its eyes to bingo in the basement, 
bridge in the ladies’ parlor, raffles at the bazaar, and bank night 
in the neighboring movie, and at the same time cry out against 
the Riverside Track near Kansas City, or Arlington near Chi- 
cago, or Tia Juana on one side of the continent and Wall Street 
on the other. . 

Let judgment begin at the house of God!— Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, 3 
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Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who is now on his way home from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance 
of Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


ICTORIA FALLS, on the Zambesi, is the north- 
V ern-most point in our visit to South Africa. To 
speak accurately, it is 1,642 miles from Cape- 
town. We came up to spend three days and have 
stayed a week. There is a reason. We have been 
enjoying ourselves great y. One never tires of the 
Falls or the broad Zambesi flowing so calmly and ma- 
jestically to the brink where it takes its mad and 
thundering plunge. 

Its shores are clad with luxuriant vegetation semi- 
tropical in character, the palm predominating. There 
are no disfiguring power plants nor factories on its 
banks. It is just as nature left it and David Living- 
stone found it and gave it to the civilized world in 1837. 

Since then, visitors have been coming to it in 
increasing numbers. At first it was difficult to reach, 
weeks of hard and perilous travel being required. Now 
it is comparatively easy of access, the Rhodesian 
railroad, Cecil Rhodes’ pet project, bringing one with- 
in short walking distance of the Falls. 

Indeed the railroad, in pushing on into northern 
Rhodesia to form a link in the Cape to Cairo route, 
has spanned the gorge with a bridge so near the Falls 
one on the train can feel its spray. Surely this is one 
of the charms of the place, that in spite of the present 


- convenience in reaching the Falls and the numbers 


. 


attracted here every year, the Falls are as yet un- 
spoiled. 

There is no sluicing away of water, no ugly signs 
or structures, but ferns and moss and forest trees kept 
green by the spray from the foaming cataracts. How 
many things in nature have been spoiled when man 
has touched them with rude, irreverent hand! 

You ask, as everyfone does, how the Victoria 
Falls compare with Niagara. Besides being still 
primitive, they are one-third higher and one-third 
broader. The Falls of the Zambesi do not have as 
steady a flow of water as does Niagara with the Great 
Lakes to supply it, neither are the rapids below Victoria 
Falls as impressive, but in some other features it heads 
all the world’s cataracts. 

Lord Curzon, who has written very entertainingly 
of the world’s greatest waterfalls, claims for these on 
the Zambesi River pre-eminence in the tumult made 
when the water takes the plunge, and the resulting 
spray rises high above the}Falls. 

His words are: ‘As the water splinters on the 
rocks or plunges into the'pool at the bottom, in or- 
dinary circumstances it would explode outwards and 
spend its force in the open. Here, however, before it 
can do this, the spray is beaten back by the opposite 
cliff and is caught as it falls by the blasts of displaced 
air, and whirled aloft in a hurricane of sleet. 

“As this shoots upward it impinges on the sides 
and summit of the cliff and streams down in innum- 


erable minor cascades destined to meet with the same 
fate again and again, as they are snatched up in the 
eddies of the revolving tempest and are swept once 
more high in the air. No waterfall in the world can 
show any spectacle to compare with this.” 

Going with these clouds of spray which cause the 
woods opposite the Falls to be known as the “Rain 
Forest,’ there is a noise like thunder continually 
present. It is as though a mighty battle was being 
fought at the foot of the Falls and the smoke and roar 
of the guns dominated the scene. 

In fact the native name for the Falls was ‘“The 
Smoke that Thunders,” and miles before you reach it 
you can see the clouds of rising spray and hear the 
detonation of the avalanche of waters. Of course, 
what produces all this is the narrow trench or gorge in- 
to which the mile and a quarter of stretched out water 
falls. There is no space to spread itself. It pounds 
away with a fury that can be compared only to a 
mighty battle or a terrific thunderstorm. There are 
places where one can stand and look down the whole 
length of the prodigious trench or fissure into which 
the river plunges. 

Three or four rainbows span the ravine; some- 
times when the spray parts you can see the river like 
a great green serpent twisting and turning on its way 
to the sea. Forty-five miles it writhes through the 
rocky gorge and then flows on peacefully as it did be- 
fore being subjected to the agony of the Falls. 

The Zambesi rises in Central Africa some eight 
hundred miles above Victoria Falls and flows on al- 
most due east nine hundred miles to the Indian Ocean 
at Beira. 

If one contemplates visiting Victoria Falls it is 
well to know there is a rainy season here, and a dry 
season, with vastly different effects upon the Falls. 

The rainy season is from December to May, when 
the highest maximum flow of waters over the Falls 
in April has been one hundred and sixty-five million 
gallons per minute. The minimum flow of water in 
the dry season, October or November, is six million 
five hundred thousand gallons per minute. So it 
makes a very great difference when you come. 

In the wet season so much water is plunging over 
the brink you cannot see the Falls for the spray, while 
at the height of the dry season many of the cataracts 
diminish into small streams. 

The best season then to visit the Falls is the 
months of June, July and August. The last days of 
August found us here, a very good time. The weather 
has not become oppressively hot, and the Falls are as 
visible and beautiful as they ever are. 

A month earlier we think might have been a 
better time, but South Africa has so many different 
kinds of climate it is difficult to hit them all just right. 
If you are thinking of making a trip around the world 
make your first study the climate of the lands you 
propose to visit, otherwise you will be very apt to run 
into some great disappointments. 

Our last word is one of appreciation of the ex- 
cellent hotel which the Rhodesian Railway has pro- 
vided at the Falls. It is modern in every way, and 
admirably conducted. 
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May Christians Use the Boycott? 


Herbert Higginbotham 


HE merely cynical person will say: ‘““Why not? 
Christians have used, and are using, every other 
form of force known to humanity; why should 

they be choosey about the boycott!’ Those who are 
merely objective without being cynical, will point out 
that most Christians never question the ethics of 
other forms of economic pressure, such as the re- 
strictive tariff, the import quota, manipulation of 
exchange rates, etc., freely used by their national 
governments against the governments and peoples of 
other lands. 

One cannot assume that the average Christian, 
who is ready to support his country in war as an in- 
strument of national policy, will get excited about the 
moral issue involved in a trade boycott of some other 
state, for that would surely seem like straining at the 
gnat while swallowing the camel. For whom then 
does the use of the trade boycott assume the aspect 
of amoral problem? It seems to narrow down to those 
who, on religious or humanitarian grounds, have be- 
come pacifists. To the person who is a pacifist because 
he is a Christian, the problem of the trade boycott 
seems to present a difficult dilemma. The Christian 
who has made his own the lofty moral concepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount is perplexed in his attempt to 
hold fast his faith in Jesus’ way of loving one’s enemies, 
and at the same time to make his influence felt against 
the ruthless rape of weaker nations being carried on in 
the world by militaristic states like Japan and Italy. 

John Nevin Sayre put the utilitarian arguments 
against the trade boycott in an article in The Christian 
Century recently under three heads: (1) That it would 
not check but rather stimulate aggression. (2) That it 
would react injuriously upon the country using it. 
(3) That the use of the trade boycott against aggressor 
nations would intensify economic derangement, since 
it would usually be applied against the so-called “have- 
not” nations. Mr. Sayre’s argument against the boy- 
cott on utilitarian grounds seems defective because 
he uses the terms “economic sanctions” and “boy- 
cott”’ as though they were the same in meaning, and 
he points to the failure of the attempt to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against Italy through the League of 
Nations as one of his main proofs. At the present 
time it does not appear that the nations of the world 
are ready to co-operate in applying economic sanc- 
tions fully and effectively; in the recent case against 
Italy they were applied too late, and most of the es- 
sential war supplies, such as oil, gasoline, basic metals 
and cotton were not seriously involved. On some 
future occasion, economic sanctions applied by a group 
of states, especially with the co-operation of the 
United States, might be much more effective. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference be- 
tween economic sanctions applied officially by govern- 
ments, acting either singly or in concert and a trade 
boycott voluntarily undertaken by individual citizens 
in their private capacity. Mr. Sayre’s article scarcely 
touches the latter technique. 

Tolstoi years ago pointed out that war could be 
stopped if individual citizens refused to fight. In 


like manner, the sinews of modern war could be cut: 
off at their source if individual citizens refused to 
trade. It is this sort of a boycott, as I understand it, 
that E. Stanley Jones advocates as a Christian tech- 
nique against aggressor nations. Applied by citizens 
of the United States and Britain, who take sixty-five 
percent of Japanese export trade, such a boycott 
might be most effective. We have not yet seen it 
tried. What we have seen is the reverse of the boy- 
cott, namely, our citizens rushing in to make all the 
money they can out of supplying Japan and other ag- 
gressor states with the materials they need for their 
conquests. 

Those who oppose the boycott, including Mr. 
Sayre, have no other plan to offer than complete un- 
concern and inaction, which, as Stanley Jones affirms, 
is: unsatisfying to the aroused Christian conscience. 
Moreover, these attitudes, including our much- 
vaunted neutrality policy, play directly and power- 
fully into the hands of the militaristic states and. 
cripple the unprepared nations. 

Out of this controversy, it seems to me, there 
emerge ten good reasons in favor of Christians in— 
dividually boycotting Japan now: 

1. Such action taken by individuals, acting ac-. 
cording to their own consciences, does not involve 
governments. 

2. To the extent that such boycott decreases trade- 
with Japan the sinews of war for the Japanese mili- 
tarists are stopped at their source. 

3. If innocent people in Japan suffer, that is part 
of the price the Japanese people must pay for failure- 
to take over control of their own government from the- 
militarists. Christians will regret this price, but the- 
remedy is in Japanese hands, not ours. If conditions 
were reversed it would be right that we should pay a: 
similar price. 

4. The assertion that the boycott is a two-edged, 
weapon and would react unfavorably upon our own. 
economic condition, if true, means that the weapon is. 
not one of economic self-interest. The true Christian. 
is prepared to make his proportionate sacrifice. 

5. The boycott gives promise of being the most. 
effective plan yet devised whereby Christians can 
actively express their disapproval of aggressive wars.. 

6. It does not depend upon, nor need provoke,. 
any hate of the guilty nation. On the contrary it is. 
resorted to with regret, and in the hope that reconcilia- 
tion can be effected as speedily as possible. 

7. It is not inconsistent with the best concepts of” 
Christianity. The motive is all-important, and that. 
motive is to restrain the aggressor, defend the right, 
protect the weak, with a view also to the ultimate- 
benefit of the aggressor. 

8. Christians have far too long failed to exercise- 
any effective influence on national policies, and for 
them to continue to remain aloof or ineffective in the- 
broad field of human relationships eventually means. 
the failure of Christianity as a way of life. 

9. If there is a better course of action for Chris-- 
tians, it is more likely to appear as the result of posi-- 
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tive action than as a consequence of either unconcern 
or fear of taking any action at all. 

10. If successful, Christians would, for the first 
time in modern history, have demonstrated their 
solidarity and effectiveness as a force to be reckoned 
with in international affairs, thus paving the way for 
further steps toward Christianizing a very unchristian 
world. 

For all these reasons, I believe that Christians, in 
this time of almost complete negation of human values 
by militaristic states, ought to use the trade boycott as 
individuals, where they believe that by this means 
wrong. might be checked and justice championed. 
And this applies not only to Japan in 1987, but to all 
other situations in human relationships, whether 


foreign or domestic. 
* * * 


THE FACTS FAVOR CHRISTMAS 
George Lawrence Parker 


MET him on Tremont Street two evenings before Christmas. 

The shops were gleaming like golden caverns. The windows 

were full of a thousand things that men desire, and their pur- 
suing feet made kindly music on the pavements. 

“What is all this gaiety, hurry and crowding about?” he 
asked. I looked at him in amazement, although in dress and 
feature he had every mark of sanity about him. 

“Don’t you know it’s Christmas time?’ I replied. ‘‘You 
must be from another planet if you don’t know that. The facts 
are allagainst Christmas, but somehow we go on foolishly keeping 
it anyhow.” 

“But why are the facts against Christmas?”’ he insisted. 

“Because,” I said, “‘it speaks of peace and there is no peace, 
of joy and there is no joy, of love, of hope and happiness where 
there is none left of either.” 

“Oh, I see,” he broke in. “But I am still puzzled. You 
feel that you are living in the middle of a great contradiction. 
You almost feel as if your Christmas is a gigantic falsehood.” 

“Yes, yes,” I cried, ‘“‘that’s it. I don’t know who you are, 
but I’m glad to meet a man brave enough to say what many of 
us feel.” 

“And yet, you know,” he went on, “it may be that the 
falsehood is all on the other side. It may be that this care-free 
abounding sense of peace, love, joy and hope is the normal thing, 
and all your hatred and war and cruelty and competition is the 
-abnormal thing. After all, the plain facts of the case seem to me 
to vote in favor of Christmas. I am a kind of scientist and I 
have to face facts; and the facts favor Christmas.” 

“How do you make that out?” and as my question reached 
him I saw a burning fire in his eyes. 

“Well, you see,” and as he spoke his voice was mild but 
penetrating, “there isn’t any law against peace. If men want it, 
and if nations want it, they can have it. What destroys peace 
is an outside, illegal thing. It is man’s bad habits that ruin 
‘peace, his wrong way of acting, his little-by-little loss of self- 
control, his accumulating selfishness. The list is long. But 
-the truth is that peace is not driven out by any great theory of 
confusion, not by any universal law of disorder. It is driven out 
‘by small, innumerable, bad habits. Christmas declares that the 
big law of peace is greater than the bad habits. The facts favor 
- the Christmas verdict. As for love, haven’t men expelled it by 
hate which they know to be illogical, petty, and unexplainable? 
The universe is plainly on the side of love, and the facts favor 
Christmas. Hope and happiness! What are they but the 
-sensible operations of a sensible universe? Aren’t they as deep- 
-seated in men’s hearts as any instinct he possesses? Has any 
law ever abrogated humanity’s urge toward hope and happiness 
in its true sense? The facts favor Christmas. And it seems to 
‘me (and his eyes held me with’a beauty such as I never saw 
before), it seems to me that you accuse Christmas of folly because 


you have a bad conscience. 


Your Joe eee weighs heavy 
on you. 


You can’t bear to have hatred and cruelty and selfish- 


ness held up once a year in contrast to the law of the universe 


which all the rest of the year you break and deny. Something 
stings you inside as you realize that at Christmas the laws of 
love, peace, and hope correct your abnormal habits of the oppo- 
site sort. Believe me, the facts favor Christmas! And as foolish 
as some of this gift-giving is, with its buying and selling, never- 
theless what lies behind it is the great normal law of the uni- 
verse.” 

“That all seems true,’’ I said, “but so hard of accomplish- 
ment that some miracle needs to happen to make it work.”’ 

Slowly he began to turn away. His face was caught in a 
stream of light from a shop window. It darkened the shop 
window with its light. 

“Yes,’’ and his voice was music, ‘‘a miracle must happen; 
but a normal miracle. The facts favor Christmas! Some of my 
friends saw it 1987 years ago. They called it miraculous, but I 
didn’t, I just called it God’s normal ways of love, hope and peace. 
Through misunderstanding they slew me, but the universe did 
not misunderstand. It is still built on love. And all the facts 
favor Christmas. I ama kind of scientist and I know.” 

How he vanished I donot know. Ilosthim. But when the 
bells rang out down Tremont Street I heard not a Christmas carol 
nor an old familiar song. 

T heard the Eternal Law of God proclaimed. The facts were 


in its favor! 
* * * 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
Franklin Zeiger 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying: Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will among 
men. 


N all the history of the world, what has ever done so much for 
mankind as the story of the Nativity of the Christ-child? 


“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight. .. . 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray... . 
For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all; 
No palace too great, no cottage too small.’ 


And Christmas-tide has been repeated more than nineteen 
hundred times in numberless places and in many millions of 
homes and hearts. The greatness of the blessing of good will 
among men, however brief the Christmas day, cannot be meas- 
ured. Its goodness is self-evidencing and its memory abides, 
growing into a glad and glorious ideal and hope. 

But has the Christmas message really got into the soul and 
the life of humanity at all? It often seems to us, in our troubled 
world, very doubtful. We feel as Longfellow seems to have 
felt when he wrote the lines: 


Then in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong, and mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


Nevertheless we know that the song is in humanity’s heart for 
the reason that the story came out of humanity’s heart. The 
Nativity story, we are well aware, is not a record of a historical 
event, it is a poem, a song which God put into the soul of man, 
and which mankind has been singing in some way ever since. 

In terms of prose, man fashioned this supreme story. It 
seems that some imaginative soul among the early followers of 
Jesus must have conceived it as a way of accounting for the 
grandeur of Christ’s life and expressing its glory in visible form. 
And then, as we may suppose, it was passed on to others, and 
soon was taken to be a piece of history. But why was it so re- 
ceived and believed, if not because it was a true expression of a 
longing and an ideal of countless hearts which craved an embodi- 
ment? If the:song had been sung only by angels, it might have 
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peen forgotten. But God gave it to men to hear it and to sing it 
in their own hearts, till they bodied it forth in the Nativity story. 

Today, as we believe that truly Jesus was the son of God, 
and the son of Joseph too, so we believe that the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis was a song from heaven sung by the children of men. The 
divine comes into the world, not in the guise of humanity, but 


in very humanity itself. 
* * * 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


HE thirty-seventh annual session of the Alabama Univer- 
salist Convention was held at the Ariton Universalist 
church, October 29, 30 and 31. 

With such men as the Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Atlanta, the 
retiring Superintendent, the Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, Dr. 
Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, and the Rev. A. L. Simonson of 
Brewton leading inspiring devotional services and preaching up- 
lifting sermons, the convention was counted one of the best in 
recent years. 

In the matter of more formal business, a general feeling 
of co-operative advance was evidenced by the spirit in which 
the delegates from various churches faced the problems before 
the convention. Everyone seemed determined to do all in his 
power to make Universalism a power in the state of Alabama. 
Although some of our churches are without the guidance of a 
resident pastor, one could easily see that Universalists are a loyal 
group of people. 

The Alabama Convention is very fortunate in having a fine 
group of young men interested in the work. Floyd McGowin, 
’ president of the W. T. Smith Lumber Company of Chapman, was 
elected president of the Convention. David B. Miller of Brew- 
ton, another progressive young business man, was elected vice- 
president. Miss Mildred Weed of Ariton, who has been the 
secretary for some years, was re-elected to that office. S. V. 
Henderson of Camp Hill was re-elected treasurer. There were 
two vacancies on the Board of Trustees, one caused by the ending 
of David B. Miller’s term of office, and the other caused by 
the resignation of Julian McGowin. Retiring Superintendent 
Crumpton was elected to fill Mr. McGowin’s unfinished term 
and J. L. Foshee of Cohasset was elected for a term of three 
years. S. J. MeGowin of Andalusia is the remaining member 
of the board. 

There was some discussion regarding the office of State 
Superintendent, and delegates expressed a desire that the Board 
of Trustees ask the Rev. A. L. Simonson of Brewton to serve for 
a period of one year. Ata board meeting following the conven- 
tion Mr. Simonson was asked to serve, and pledged himself to 
do all in his power to assist in the work of the Convention. 

A vote was passed to amend the constitution of the State 
Convention so that there shall be five members on the Board of 
Trustees instead of three, as at present. Due to the restriction 
of the Constitution regarding amendments, this proposed amend- 
ment will be presented at the next session of the convention for 
ratification. The purpose behind the proposed amendment is 
to permit a more general representation on the board. 

As the convention came to a close, there was a general 
expression of hopefulness for the future. With definite plans for 
the settlement of at least one new minister in the state, the dele- 
gates felt that a new day of greater service lay ahead_for Uni- 


versalism in Alabama. 
* * * 


A DINNER AT HEADQUARTERS FOR DR. ETZ 


HE familiar saying that ‘“‘no man is a hero to his valet’”’ con- 

tains an element of truth, but, like many other such sayings, 

it is far from being entirely true. It is true that the people who 

work for a man, or in close association with him, know him far 

better than does the general public, better in some ways than 

his own family. They know how well—or how ill—he practices 
what he preaches. 

So the workers at Universalist Headquarters who gathered 

at 16 Beacon Street on the evening of Dec. 17 to do honor to Dr. 


Etz had surer grounds for their affection and good will than the 
others of that much larger group attending the dinner to him at 
the City Club—though the latter were no doubt just as sincere. 

An attractively decorated table ran the entire length of 
the ministers’ room. At this table, with Dr. Etz at the head, 
twenty-five people were served a supper which had been planned 
and prepared in the building by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor—a real labor of love at this the busiest sea— 
son of the year. 

Mrs. Etz was the only person present not employed in some: 
capacity at 16 Beacon Street or 176 Newbury Street. Five of 
the number were working at headquarters—then at 359 Boylston 
Street—when Dr. Etz came there as Secretary of the General 
Convention. One of the five, Miss Dora Brown, was also one: 
of his parishioners during the years when he was the minister 
of the Charlestown church, and to her was assigned the privilege 
of presenting the gifts from the group. She expressed, simply 
and with deep feeling, her own personal gratitude for the consis- 
tent kindness Dr. Etz had shown her as her pastor, as well as the 
friendliness and good will felt by all present. 

Dr. Etz, in replying, spoke of the happiness he had found in 
association with his fellow workers, and also of the opportunities: 
his office had given him of getting to know many of the older 
ministers and other leaders in the church. At times it sounded. 
a little as though he wished he had not decided to leave his good. 
friends there, but to console them and himself he pointed out: 
that he has consented to act as General Superintendent for 
another six months, and that when his resignation becomes final 
with the first of August another party will be quite in order. 

The presents given him were a lamp to be fastened to the 
stand which holds the up-to-date dictionary presented at the. 
City Club dinner, and an easy chair in which he can lie back 
and relax while meditating on how to fit into his sermons the big: 
words he has been looking up. 

The only thing which marred the evening was the regret. 
felt by all, and often expressed, that Dr. van Schaick, who had. 
had his tonsils removed only a week before, could not be present.. 
But before the party broke up Dr. Etz called his apartment in 
Washington and had the pleasure of talking with Dr. van Schaick 
personally and hearing the cheering report that he was getting- 
along splendidly and feeling fine,and would soon be back in Bos-- 
ton, which was the next best thing to having him with us then. 


FoulcA: 
* * & 
“BOOGAWAHZIES”’ WILL GET YOU IF YOU DON’T 
WATCH OUT 


The Boogawahzies will get you if you don’t watch out! 

You don’t know who the Boogawahzies are? 

Why, then you are too ignorant to be a Massachusetts. 
State Senator and a member of an investigating committee. 

From the official records of the recent “investigation” of* 
Communism conducted by a group of crusading reactionaries; 
trying to cover up their own trail in Massachusetts, we glean the- 
following gem-like colloquy: 

Senator Burke asks Earl Browder: ‘‘Does the Communist. 
Party have any secret organization in its ranks?” 

“It has not.” 

“It has not?” 

eiN Gs 

“Then,” triumphantly asks Senator Burke, “will you tell: 
me just what the connection of the Communist Party is with the- 
Boogawahzies?”’ 

“The what?” asks Browder in surprise. 

“The Boogawahzies,”’ replies the Senator. 

“‘We never heard of the Boogawahzies,”’ replies Browder. 

“Why,” retorts the learned Senator, “every one of your- 
writings refers to them, but we haven’t been able to locate the- 
Boogawahzies.”’ 

‘‘He means,” explains Madam Chairman Sybil Holmes, “the- 
bourgeoisie.” —The Daily Worker, quoted in The Wellesley Uni-- 
tarian. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

To church school teachers and officers, 
to pupils little and big, the G.S.S.A. 
wishes a Merry Christmas. 

* * 
A CHURCH INFORMS ITS PARENTS 

Under the caption, ‘‘“Are You Helping 
Your Children?” the following letter was 
sent out by the minister of our church in 
Hartford, Conn., to the parents of the boys 
and girls attending the Church of the Re- 
deemer school. We hear constantly of the 
lack of interest which many parents mani- 
fest toward the church school. The chances 
are that if we used occasional opportunities 
for explaining what religious education is 
about, what it is we are trying to do with 
and for their children, indifference, in some 
eases at least, would gradually be over- 
come. At any rate this is true: Where 
the church does keep in touch with the 
home the general level of understanding 
and interest on the part of parents is higher. 
But here is the letter: : 


Dear Fathers and Mothers: 

Religion is not a mass of information 
that can be taught to boys and girls like 
the facts of history or the methods of 
arithmetic. It is an attitude toward God 
and man, toward life and the Church, 
toward conscience and duty, and toward 
oneself. 

In our church school, by the use of ma- 
terial in the Bible, by the experience of 
worshiping and working together, and by 
the example of our teachers, we are trying 
to help your boys and girls, not only to 
learn about religion, but to be truly Chris- 
tian in their attitudes and relationships. 

But children’s attitudes and reactions 
are learned much more through imitation 
of those they love and admire, and par- 
ticularly their parents. We can give them 
only a very little religious training without 
your help. 

If they see that you are interested in the 
Church, if it is important to you, if you 
take time to attend its services and to 
participate in and enjoy its other activities, 
then it will be important to them, and their 
interest will follow yours. Our church 
school teachers are giving freely of their 
time to help your children. They can do 
vastly more with your co-operation. 

Next Sunday morning, the service of 
worship in the church will be devoted par- 
ticularly to the interests of religious edu- 
cation—the opportunities it offers to all 
of us as well as to our children, and the re- 
sponsibilities which it places upon us all. 

For your children’s sake, and for your 
own sake, for religion will give balance and 
poise to your own life—come to church 
next Sunday morning. The service begins 
at 10.50. 

Faithfully yours, 
Stanley Manning. 
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I Do Not Like a Roof Tonight 


I do not like a roof tonight, 

I long to walk a barren field—or lie 

Face upward on a hill and watch the 
sky 

Sparkle with silver—and to know 

That one night long ago 

These same stars, with the same 
hand guiding them, 

Shone down in Bethlehem. 


A roof shuts out the stars—it drugs 
with sleep, 

I wish I were a shepherd of white 
sheep 

Out on the hills, and for their sake 

Must keep awake— 

And I would see the radiance of the 
sky, 

The rapture of the slow stars march- 
ing by, 

The near ones bright—the far 
ones very dim— 

But speaking every one of him. 


I do not like a roof tonight 

But from the fields, if I should 
hasten down 

Toward the glimmering lights of 
any town 

I think that I should find the Christ- 
child there. 

Under a star—somewhere. 

Faith or fancy, call it what you will, 

The stars at Christmas guide me to 
him still. 

Grace Noll Crowell. 
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SWAMPSCOTT DOINGS 


The Universalist church school of 
Swampscott, Mass., is small as far as num 
bers are concerned, but large in its loyalty 
and interest to its program. The enroll- 
ment is fifty-eight and on Noy. 21 fifty- 
six were present. On the previous Sunday,, 
fifty Thanksgiving bags for the Little 
Wanderers’ Home, a well known Boston 
institution, were distributed and forty-six 
of them were returned, filled with supplies. 
The Japan offering has also been cared for.. 

Early in November, two Sundays, for: 
six of the older classes, were given over: 
to a presentation of a peace lesson through 
the showing of American Legion World 
War films. These films are official pic- 
tures showing the hardships of war, but 
not the gruesome details, and they begin 
with a real peace message. There was 
only one absence for the two Sundays. 

Family Sunday for the entire church was: 
observed on Dec. 12. Whole families came 
to church, the sermon being on ‘‘Mother, 
Dad & Co.’ All then attended the 
church school service and the lesson was. 
taught through the eye—a movie film, 
“When Jesus Was Born,’ being used. 
Finally all enjoyed dinner together. The 
attendance was over one hundred. 

Carl A. Hempel. 


* x 


RELIGION 


Older than the home is the Temple; 
older than the work bench is the Altar; 
older than the sword is the sacrificial fagot; 
older than the soldier is the Priest; older 
than written language is the spoken prayer; 
older than painting is the invisible image 
of all human hearts, no matter what their- 
age, race, nationality or creed may be. 
Though different forms may be employed. 
of a Nameless One. Religion is the first 
and last thing. It is the universal lan- 
guage to visualize that Something which: 
stands beyond, behind and within the pass- 
ing flux of things, yet is the desire of each 
man the same. And though different may 
be the language and symbols used to give: 
meaning to all that passes, the while it 
eludes apprehension, yet the hearts of all 
men speak a common language. Though 
our temperament differ, yet are we dedi- 
cated to one august destiny and united in 
one common quest for that which is ul- 
timately ideal. Ever the vision leads on, 
sometimes with many gods, sometimes: 
with one; sometimes with many saviors,. 
sometimes with one; sometimes with a 
holy land washed by ocean waters, some- 
times with Holy Lands implanted in men’s: 
hearts. Because we are grandly human 
we shall ever build our altars, offer our 
prayers, sing our hymns. But more and 
more shall we learn that beneath all our- 
variations abides an eternal Unity which 
makes us brothers.—W. W. Argow. 
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Y. P. C. U. Going Places in the World, 
The, J. W. McKnight, 616. 

“Your Reasonable Service,’ H. 8. Davis, 
{fills 


REVIEWS 

Adventuring in Education, Paul H. Hanus, 
1625. 

American Bible Society, 1560. 

Anatomy of Frustration, H. G. Wells, 
664. 

And Fear Came, John T. Whitaker, 88. 

Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, 
C. H. Dodd, 761. 

Are American Teachers Free? Howard K. 
Beale, 24. 

As from a Minaret, Evelyn M. Watson, 
830. 

Audubon, Constance Rourke, 281. 

Ballous in America, The (ed.), 15738. 

Beyond Humanism, Charles Hartshorne, 
1369. 

Beyond Tragedy, Reinhold Niebuhr, 1594. 

Bible, The—Designed to Be Read as 
Living Literature, Arr. by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates, 57. 

Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Heb- 
rides with Samuel Johnson, 504. 

Brand from the Burning, A, A. B. T. 
Moore, 151. 

Broken Guns, Eleanor Holston Brainard, 
1595. 

Business Administration of the Church, 
The, Robert Cashman, 566. 


Cathedral, A Volume of Poems, Earl 
Marlatt, 217. 

Christ and Prayer, C. F. Andrews, 1465. 

Christendom and Islam, W. Wilson Cash, 
854, 

Christian God and Other Addresses, The, 
Frederick F. Shannon (ed.), 1348. 

Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts, 
William Paton (ed.), 643. 

Christian Youth in Missionary Action, 
S. Franklin Mack, 795. 

Church and State in Contemporary Amer- 
ica, William Adams Brown, 185. 


- Church and State in the Modern World, 


H. P. Van Dusen, Robert L. Calhoun, 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Henry S. Cof- 
fin, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 953. 

Church of Tomorrow, The, William W. 
Watkins, 151. 

Church Unity in Life and Worship, Com- 
mission on the Church’s Unity in Life 
and Worship, 890. 

Common Sense and God, Orville A. Petty 
(ed.), 514. 

Concerning the Ministry, John Oman, 313. 

Contemporary English Theology, Walter 
M. Horton, 537. 

Conversation at Midnight, 
Vincent Millay, 1082. 

Country Matters, Clare Leighton (ed), 
1604. 

Covered Bridge, The, Cornelia Meigs, 57. 

Credo, Karl Barth, 1115. 


Edna St. 


Diary of a Country Priest, The, George 
Bernanos (ed.), 1507. 

Doctrine of the Word of God, The, Karl 
Barth, 1115. 


Eastward, Stacy R. Warburton (ed.), 965. 
8.20 a. m., Ruth Evelyn Henderson, 345. 
Elizabeth Fry, Janet Whitney, 504. 

Elizur Wright: The Father of Life Insur- 
ance, Philip Green Wright and Elizabeth 
Q. Wright (ed.), 324. 

Emotional Hygiene, Camilla M. Ander- 
son, 1506. 

Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers, Frederick 
F. Muller and Hugh Hartshorne, 1219. 

Europe Today, Sherwood Eddy, 1561. 

Evangelism in a Changing World, Ambrose 
M. Bailey, 120. 

Everyman’s Problems and_ Difficulties, 
Bishop of London (ed.), 452. 


51 Neglected Lyrics, ed. by Thomas 
Boggs, 1282. 

First Chapters in Religious Philosophy, 
Vergilius Ferm, 217. 

First Five Centuries, The, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, 1282. 

Flower Wagon, The, Margaret E. Sangster, 
472. 

From the Cross: the Seven Last Words,. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, 313. 

God Transcendent, Karl Heim, 1115. 

Greatest Thing in the World, The, Henry | 
Drummond, 1122. 

Great Men of the Bible, Walter Russeli 
Bowie, 631. 

Great Physician, 
Morgan, 1282. 


The, G. Campbell. 
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Great Sermons on World Peace, ed. by 
J. Gilchrist Lawson, 1560. 

“Grey of Fallodon, George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, 441. 

“Guide in the Study of the Apostolic Age, 
A, Edward H. Knight, 631. 


Hermit in the Himalayas, A, Paul Brun- 
ton, 854. 

High Heritage, Mary Chapin White (ed.), 
868. 

Highland Heritage, or the Southern Moun- 
tains and the Nation, Edwin E. White 
(ed.), 1059. 

Hymns of the Spirit (ed.), 1572. 


Intermediate Worship Services, N. M. 
Whitwell, 631. 

Introduction to the New Testament, An, 
Kirsopp Lake and Silver Lake, 854. 


Job the Man Speaks with God, Peter 
Lippert, 664. 

John Wesley’s Awakening, James Richard 
Joy (ed.), 1847. 

Journey of the Christ Child, The, Made- 
leine S. Miller (ed.), 1541. 

Junior Bible, The, ed. by Edgar J. Good- 
speed, 120. 

Junior Boys Write Their Life of Christ, 
William Grime, 315. 

Junior Stories for Today, J. Vernon Jacobs, 
631. 


Keema of the Monkey People, W. J. 
Wilmerding, 57. 

Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, V. T. Pom- 
eroy (ed.), 1316. 


Lamps for Worship, Sue R. Griffis, 631. 

Letters by a Modern Mystic, Frank C. 
Laubach, 1122. 

Letters of a Modern Mystic, Frank C. 
Laubach (ed.), 580. 

Liberalism Faces the Future, Clarence R. 
Skinner, 1434. 

Limping Sway, Joseph McColluck, 854. 

Living Courageously, Kirby Page, 57. 

Living Every Day, Joseph Fort Newton, 
1179. 

Living in Tokyo, Katharine Sansom, 733. 

Long Road, The, Arthur E. Morgan, 402. 

Lords and Masters, A.G. MacDonnell, 151. 

‘Luke: First Century Christian, Graham 
Chambers Hunter, 953. 


Mansions in the Cascades, Anne Shannon 
Monroe and Elizabeth Lambert Wood 
(ed.), 69. 

“Man’s Search for the Good Life, A. Eustace 
Haydon, 696. 

Mecca and Beyond, Edward M. and Rose 
W. Dodd, 728. 

“Minister’s Job, The, Albert W. Palmer 
(ed.), 1604. 

‘Ministers’ Service Book for Pulpit and 
Parish Use, James Dalton Morrison 
(ed.), 932. 

“Moral Teaching of Jesus, The, A. D. Lind- 
say, 1624. 

More Two Minute Stories, Carl S. Patton 
(ed.), 484. 


Music Highways and Byways, McConathy, 
Beattie, Morgan and Others (ed.), 452. 


Nature of Religious Experience, The, 
Various Authors, 345. 

Northwest Passage, Kenneth Roberts, 
1122. 


One Life One Kopek, Walter Duranty, 
1179. 

On Growing Old Gracefully, 
Courtenay, 120. 

Our Faith, Emil Brunner, 1115. 

Our Perennial Bible, Helen Nicolay (ed.), 
868. 


Charles 


Pastoral Epistles, The, E. F. Scott, 823. 

Pedlar’s Progress, Odell Shepard (ed.), 
1288. 

Personal Triumph, Miles H. Krumbine, 
120. 

Personal Words, Willard C. Selleck (ed.), 
323. 

Poems for Daily Needs, Thomas Curtis 
Clark (ed.), 37. 

Prelude to Peace, Henry A. Atkinson, 1272. 

Prisons and Beyond, Sanford Bates, 281. 

Progressive Revelation, Vivian Phelips, 
664. 

Puritan Outpost, A, Herbert C. Parsons, 
919, 

Purpose of God, The, W. A. Matthews, 
761. 


Reading of Life, A, S. R. Lysaght, 151. 

Reasonable Faith, A, Russell J. Clinchy 
(ed.), 707. 

Rebel Religion, B. C. Plowright (ed.), 1123. 

Religion in Transition, S. Radhakrishnay, 
Charles F. Andrews, George A. Coe, 
Alfred Loisy, J. H. Leuba, Edwin D. 
Starbuck, 1019. 

Religious Tradition and Myth, Edwin R. 
Goodenough (ed.), 291. 

Renaissance of Physics, The, Karl K. 
Darrow, 987. 

Reports of Commissions of the Friends 
World Conference, 987. 

Rethinking Religion, A. E. Avery (ed.), 
1156. 

Romance of the Calendar, The, P. W. 
Wilson, 566. 

Scientific Progress, Sir James Jeans, Sir 
William Bragg, Professors E. O. Apple- 
ton, E. Mellanby, J. B. Haldane, and 
Julian Huxley, 823. 

Ship East—Ship West, Elizabeth Miller 
Lobingier, 1595. 

Silver Lining, The, Archer Wallace, 472. 

Social Manifesto of Jesus, The, Edwin 
MacNeill Poteat, Jr., 919. 

Source of Civilization, The, Gerald Heard, 
377. 

Spiritual Life, The, Evelyn Underhill, 
1465. 

Strength for Daily Living, B. G. Car- 
penter (ed.), 197. 

Studies in the New Testament, Collected 
Papers of Clayton R. Bowen, ed. by 
Robert J. Hutcheon, 88. 

Swords into Ploughshares, Mary Hoxie 
Jones, 1272. 


Ten One Act Plays, ed. by Fred Eastman 
(ed.), 1540. 

Thames Portrait, E. Arnot Robertson, 
1369. 

There Really Is a Father Christmas, 
Douglas L. Flinton, 1624. 

They Came Like Swallows, William Max- 
well, 1082. 

They Dared to Live, Robert M. Bartlett, 
1500. 

They Walk in the City, J. B. Priestley, 472. 

Thoughts on Death and Life, Ernest 
Hocking, 728. 

Through the Woods, H. E. Bates, 57, (ed.) 
131. 

Tramp and His Woman, The, Dorothy 
Charques, 472. 

Trends of Christian Thinking, Charles S. 
Macfarland, 664. 

Truth and Beauty, ed. by Thomas Burke, 
631. 


Unbeautiful Spear, The, Sheldon Chris- 
tian (ed.), 741. 

Use of the Bible in Preaching, The, Carl 8. 
Patton, 120. 


We or They, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 23. 

What Is Faith? Nathaniel Micklem, 890. 

Why Must God Be More than One Person 
in Order to Be God at All? C. Norman 
Bartlett (ed.), 964. 

Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon, 
Louis C. Cornish (ed.), 765. 

World Trade and Its Future, Sir Arthur 
Salter, 23. 

World without End, Albert Johnson, 1179. 

Worship, Evelyn Underhill, 248. 


Youth Action in Christian Patriotism, 
Harry Thomas Stock, 795. 

Youth Action in Preparing for Marriage 
and Home Life, Roy E. Dickerson, 795. 

Youth Action on the Economic Problem, 
Owen M. Geer, 795. 


Zola and the Dreyfus Case, Lee M. Fried- 
man (ed.), 164. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, Henry S., 578. 
Ashcroft, Mrs. Florence M., 1183. 


Barker, Mrs. Joseph W., 1343. 
Bates, Albert S., 703. 

Berry, Miss Martha L. C., 1183. 
Bova, Mrs. Winifred F., 1503. 
Bowler, Rev. Tacy Mathew, 1630. 
Bradley, Dr. Asa M., 138. 

Bunzl, Mrs. Carrie G., 1599. 
Butler, Harold Kerr, 1470. 


Carey, George Havens, 5438. 
Carver, Mrs. Fred S., 1055. 
Case, John W., 1278. 

Cobb, Gov. William T., 1052. 
Coburn, Miss Jeannie M., 223. 
Comins, Mrs. Annie, 831. 
Conant, Joseph, 223. 

Conrad, Louis, 446. 

Coulter, Rev. J. F., 1874. 
Cousens, Dr. John A., 885. 
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Curtis, Mrs. Eva C., 127. 


Decelle, Bernard T., 863. 

Dempsey, Dr. Clarence H., 830. 

Dennis, Mrs. Hattie L., 479. 

DeYoung, Hilda, 95. 

Dickman, Dr. George C., 287. 

Dillingham, Mrs. H. T., 350. 

Dodge, Dr. Henry Nehemiah, 989, (ed.) 
996. 

Dumars-McKee, Mrs., 607. 

Dusseault, Rev. Wm. S., 125. 


Earle, Dr. A. Gertrude, 488, 491, 538. 
Edward, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1407. 

Elder, Mrs. Salome A. G., 1534, 1599. 
Ellis, Mrs. Mary Cram, 254. 

Ervine, Miss Annie M., 158. 

Etz, Mrs. George E., 572. 

Evans, Frederick W., 671. 


Falls, Clare Weir, 1214. 
Fennessey, Mrs. Clara Belle, 1439. 
Fisher, Mrs. Cora C., 735. 

Fitts, John A., 63. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. John T., 1437, 
Forbes, Mrs. Henry P., 1051, 1927. 
Foss, Miss Laura E., 671. 

Fralick, Mrs. Okel Price, 735. 


Gibbs, Mrs. Francis W., 639 
Gunnison, Miss F. Isabel, 158. 


Hall, Agnes L., 606. 

Hall, Virginia S., 1087. 

Hamlin, Mrs. Louise S., 639. 
Hammond, Frederick P., 799. 
Haney, James L., 383. 

Hapgood, Norman, (ed.) 581. 
Hardison, Waldo A., 95. 

Harned, Albert W., 738. 

Harris, Ellen Armilla, 1309. 
Harvey, Jane, 447. 

Harwood, Mrs. Julia A., 895. 
Hickox, Mrs. Caroline P.,.671. 
Horter, Frederic A., 799. 
Houghton, Mrs. Edward L., 1055. 
Houghton, Rev. James, 349. 
Hubbard, George E., 126. 
Hunneman, Mrs. Abbie E., 1470. 
Hunting, William Herbert, 1246. 
Hurst, Mrs. Lucy Stedman, 63. 


Jackson, Mrs. Dora V., 415. 
Jermyn, George B., 445. 


Lesch, Herman, 1055. 
Lewis, Mrs. Ella Irene, 126. 
Locke, Evelyn J., 799. 
Lothrop, Mrs. Elnor B., 127. 
Ludlow, Mrs. Lida, 158. 
Lupton, Mrs. Dilworth, 228. 


MacLeod, Dr. Alexander S., 95. 
Marble, George C., 1246, 1405. 
Margedant, Mrs. Jessie J., 415. 
Marsh, Buckingham, 606. 
Mason, Mrs. Olive Melissa, 382. 
Matthews, Mrs. W. B., 735. 
Mead, Byron A., 287. 

Mead, Hobart Emery, 799. 
Merrick, Rev. Frank W., 1269. 


Miller, Dr. R. L., 478. 
Murch, George T., 1407. 
Murphy, Frederick W., 223. 


Norris, Mrs. Mary J., 31. 


Parker, A. L., 351. 

Peabody, George Francis, 26, 53. 
Peirce, Mrs. Arthur Winslow, 28. 
Pennell, Charles M., 573. 

Perham, Sidney Haskell, 639. . 
Philbrook, Harvey C., 573. 

Prescott, Annie L., 606. 

Proctor, Mrs. Martha, 1214. 


Ralph, Major A. S., 671. 
Reamon, Mrs. Mary Ellen, 1406. 
Rice, Helen E., 1566. 

Russell, Mrs. Charles Albert, 319. 


Shinn, George W. H., 415. 
Skinner, Maud Durgan, 55. 
Spooner, John S., 1503. 

Stacey, Mrs. B. Kittredge, 1503. 


Stafford, Roy C., 5738. 

Stevens, Rev. Ezekiel V., 1849, 1363. 
Stevens, Fred Eugene, 318. 

Stoner, Rev. Sara L., 563. 

Switzer, Ida Jane, 1055. 


Titus, Mrs. Lucy M., 1663. 
Twitchell, Mrs. Eudora, 703. 


Upton, Augustine, 415. 
Vallentyne, Mrs. James W., 1406, 1410. 


Wadleigh, Francis B., 735. 
Wadleigh, Mrs. Francis B., 351. 
Wait, Mrs. Mary P., 409. 
Walker, Rev. F. S., 189. 
Ward, Dr. Robert N., 221. 
Weis, Mrs. J. P. Carl, 1054. 
Wolfe, Andrew S., 927. 
Warner, Mrs. Henry D., 5738. 
White, Mrs. Mabel Chase, 126. 
Willis, Ervin Nathaniel, 1406. 
Woodworth, Mrs. Sarah H., 511. 
Wycoff, George M., 31. 


Massachusetts Letter 


N three churches, pastorless for a few 
months, new ministerial leaders have 
been chosen. On Dee. 19, Christmas Sun- 
day, Brainard F. Gibbons assumed the 
pastorate at Monson, as the successor to 
Rev. Sidney J. Willis. Mr. Gibbons is a 
new man amongst us. He comes from 
New York State. The Monson parish 
heard him recently and upon the following 
day at a meeting of the parish gave him 
a unanimous call. Mr. Gibbons has not yet 
been ordained. He has been a practicing 
lawyer, connected with a prominent firm 
in New York City. While still a young 
man, he is splendidly trained through col- 
lege and law school, and comes to Massa- 
chusetts as one licensed by the Committee 
on Fellowship in New York and strongly 
recommended by the authorities of our 
own schools. 

Rev. R. R. Hadley, well known to all 
by his pastorates in Providence, Newton- 
ville, and Arlington, succeeds Dr. Huntley, 
now in Roxbury, in Peabody. He will 
preach his opening sermon on Jan. 2. 
His address will be at 26 Emerson St., 
Peabody. 

Marlboro, too, has chosen a minister as 
successor to the late Rev. E. V. Stevens. 
He is Rev. Arthur M. Soule, formerly in 
Harrisville, R. I., and in Taunton. His 
present home is in Freeport, Maine, but he 
may be addressed at the parsonage in Marl- 
boro, after the first of the year. Mr. Soule 
has preached several Sundays in Marlboro. 
His pastorate starts with the first Sunday 
of January. 

There are at present but two churches 
in the state in need of ministers. These are 
Essex and Brookline. Rev. Howard Gil- 
man went from Essex to Little Falls, New 
York, on Dee. first, and Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., left Brookline for Middle- 
town, New York, the middle of November. 


Supply preachers are being heard in these 
churches during December and January. 
Near the Christmas season each year the 
thirty-nine churches of Quincy receive 
$100 each as a gift from the fund estab- 
lished a few years ago by the late Theoph- 
ilus King. The fund is known as the King 
Family Fund. Its gifts go to the churches 
of all denominations. Our Universalist 
church, of which Mr. John Wood is stu- 
dent pastor, receives its $100 along with 
the rest. Other organizations come in for 
help in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$3,000. These include the Y. M. C. A., 
the American Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, 
the Family Welfare Society and others. 
The total distribution amounts to $10,000. 
We are glad to report that fifty-one 
churches thus far have made contributions 
of varying amounts to the Ministerial 
Relief Fund of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. Here is the list: 
Abington, Amesbury, Arlington, North 
Attleboro, Beverly, East Boston, Grove 
Hall, Roxbury, Brockton, Cambridge, 
Canton, Chatham, Cheshire, North Dana, 
Essex, Foxboro, Framingham, Franklin, 


Gloucester-Annisquam, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, Lowell (First), Lynn, Malden, 
Marion, Marlboro, Medford, Medford 
Hillside, Melrose, Methuen, Monson, 


Orange, North Orange, Orleans, Peabody,. 
Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Rockport, 
Salem, Somerville, West Somerville, South- 
bridge, Swampscott, Taunton, Wakefield, 
Waltham, North Weymouth, South Wey- 
mouth, Worcester (All Souls), and Yar- 
mouthport. 

Out of 128 ministers in the fellowship 
of the Convention, eighty-seven have sent 
in each the dollar asked annually. As is 
well known, it is from the income of this 
relief fund that most of the pensions of 
those eligible in Massachusetts are paid. 
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In addition, cases of real need are helped 
from time to time. Besides gifts made 
already this year, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention has just sent as 
Christmas greetings to five persons the 
sum of $130. 

Rev. Lucy M. Giles of Westminster, 
writing upon another matter, adds the in- 
teresting item that the American Legion 
now using the property of the Universalist 
church, has made very considerable im- 
provements in the way of paint and fur- 
nishings, and in the grounds about the 
church building. 

There are at the present time eleven 
churches in Massachusetts which have 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Beatrice Wood of New Madison, 
Ohio, wife of Rev. George H. Wood, under- 
went a serious operation, Sunday, Dec. 19. 


Rev. Will Elton Roberts and Mrs. 
Roberts are now happily established in 
the Universalist parsonage, Church of 
Our Savior, Olinda, Ontario, Canada. 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Freeport, 
Maine, formerly minister in Harrisville, 
R. I., and Taunton, Mass., has accepted 
the pastorate of the church in Marlboro, 
Mass., and will begin his new work on 
gan. 2. 


On Nov. 29 a number of friends of 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, Vt., 
Superintendent of Churches in Vermont 
and Quebec, gave a luncheon in his honor 
at the Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. The 
affair was held under the auspices of the 
American Union for Social Progress, of 
which Mr. Pennoyer is a member, and 
was in recognition of his having received 
the degree of D. D. from Tufts College at 
the 1937 Commencement. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose will leave 
for St. Petersburg, Fla., on Jan. 3. They 
will be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
B. Copley, 305 Fourteenth Ave., N. E. 
Dr. Rose will preach for the Universalist 
church at Camp Hill, Ala., on his way 
South. He will resume his services for the 
Church of Our Father in Brooklyn before 
Easter. Dr. Rose has been lecturing 
Sunday evenings for the Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church of Manhattan on the ‘‘Re- 
ligious Meaning of Notable Dramas.” 


Massachusetts 


Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. Twenty-five young persons met 
on Wednesday, Dec. 1, and elected of- 
ficers of the newly organized Y. P. C. U., 
Dana Prouty, president; Scott Alexander: 
vice-president; Glenys Johnson, secretary; 
Winthrop White, treasurer. The meetings 
will be held the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month. The Mason-Hale vesper 
service was held at 4 p. m. on Sunday, 
Dec. 5. The program presented a group 
of Christmas carols. 


student pastorates. These are Quincy, 
Medford, Framingham, South Acton, Ames- 
bury, Chelsea, Lowell (First), Assinippi, 
Orleans, Pigeon Cove, and Southbridge. 
Hight of these pastors are students at 
Tufts, one is in Harvard, and two are in 
Boston University. In addition, too, to 
the eleven men, two of our ordained and 
regularly settled younger men are taking 
courses at Tufts. And may we add that so 
far as it can be ascertained there is good 
work being done in every place and in some 
of these places work is being done which 
would be a credit to men of further train- 
ing and greater experience. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Saugus.—Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
pastor. The Saugus Historical Society 
together with the First Parish Church, 
Universalist, and the First Congregational 
Society joined in an observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the First Parish Church, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 12, in the Universalist 
church. The service was conducted jointly 
by the ministers of the two churches, Rev. 
Edward J. Yaeger and Mr. Schwenk. 
Introductory remarks were made by Mr. 
Lewis O. Stocker, Mr. Frank P. Bennett, 
Jr., spoke on the “Historical Aspects of the 
Parish,’ and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner 
gave the address. The music was furnished 
by the Congregational choir under the 
direction of Miss Louise Symonds. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. It was the privilege of this 
church to act as host to the first of the 
series of Universalist get-togethers. Fol- 
lowing the Sunday service, the church 
schoo] meets in the chapel and at the same 
time there is a kindergarten for small 
children. On Friday night the Boy Scouts 
meet under the supervision of the church 
ushers. The Samaritan Society plans for 
many suppers the coming year. The 
January supper will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Mitchell, assisted by Mrs. 
Walsh. The Sunday service on Jan. 2, 
1938, will be a New Year service. Com- 
munion will be observed. 


* * 


AN APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Univer- 
salist Historical Library has embarked 
upon the ambitious project of securing a 
historical sketch of every Universalist 
church (listed in the Year Book) in the 
United States. In the early fall the fol- 
lowing letter was sent out to every church 
in New England: 

“For the sake of making as complete 
and accurate an historical record as pos- 
sible of our Universalist parishes, I am 
asking your co-operation. If it is possible 
will you send me a history of your society 
with a picture of your church building? 
Perhaps you have a printed copy already 


available which was) compiled for some 
significant anniversary or celebration. The 
more detailed the account the better. 
The Historical Society already possesses 
several sketches along these lines, but I am 
anxious to fill in the many gaps. The his- 
torical sketches will be filed in the Library 
Crypt at Tufts College and will be used 
for reference material and study. I shall 
also be glad to receive any pictures of 
Universalist ministers, churches, and books 
which have a bearing on our history. 

“May I count on your co-operation in 
this important project?” 

The response thus far has been rather 
disappointing. A few very good historical 
sketches and pictures have been received, 
but only a comparatively small number of 
churches have replied. I therefore make a 
direct appeal, through the pages of the 
Leader, to every Universalist minister and 
church clerk in the United States to send a 
historical sketch of their church to Alfred 
S. Cole, Assistant Librarian of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Library, Tufts College, 
Mass. Please co-operate in this matter. 

Alfred S. Coie. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previously reported’. ....s..8ne..- 1,089 
Ginette O10 sr tertile «cares. 5 
Crardinerar Vier ee eters oe eae 11 
INOTWAVARNLGSEA: ore Geb oe hater = © ars Bane 4 
LOURIeEIENPeRA. UE. .cocder mea ts 1,109 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 59. New Haven, 
Conn., 2. Norway, Maine, 12. Total, 73 


ee ge 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Rowland, Stanley Manning, Tracy 
Pullman, George Upton, Ernest Soder- 
gren and R. F. Needham were present at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Ferry Beach Association at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters the afternoon of 
Dec. 18. After adjournment they went to 
the City Club and joined a large number 
of Ferry Beachers at the testimonial 
dinner to Dr. Etz. 

As we looked around it appeared as 
though a sizable fraction of the three 
hundred Universalists present were Ferry 
Beach enthusiasts. The hubbub of 
friendly greetings that preceded the din- 
ner hour had the aspect of a Ferry Beach 
reunion; it is well within the bounds of 
truth to say that many of these acquain- 
tanceships between Universalists in dif- 
ferent parishes were formed at Ferry 
Beach. Therein lies the value of gathering 
places like Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, 
Turkey Run, Shelter Neck and similar 
institutions which are unifying influences 
in building the esprit de corps of the de- 
nomination. 

At the table with Mr. Sodergren and 
the secretary were Mrs. Lizzie M. Nel- 
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son of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Herbert 
Dexter Goff of Providence, R. I., Ernest 
C. Jones of Somerville, Mass., Herbert O. 
Lewis and M. S. Clarke of Lowell, Mass., 
George Jewett of Bellows Falls, Vt. (stu- 
dent at Northeastern University in Bos- 
ton), Rev. Carleton L. Feener of Danvers, 
Mass., and Alfred McKinley of Arlington, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Nelson, chairman of the Birthday 
Fund committee, visited friends at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, on a leisurely return from 
the Chicago Convention. Likewise ‘‘Bert”’ 
Goff traveled an extra thousand miles 
calling on friends in various localities. 

Dr. Etz was treasurer of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association 1925-30. 

It was of great interest to Ferry Beach- 
ers to learn that the new Superintendent 
was influenced to join the Universalist 
fellowship by the late Dr. William R. 
Rowland. The board of directors sent a 
letter of greetings to Dr. Cummins on 
behalf of the Association, and pledged 
co-operation with him in his great re- 
sponsibility. 

An important item of news is supplied 
by Rev. Charles H. Emmons. He has 
been instructed by the trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention to build 
a program for an ‘‘Institute of Church- 
manship”’ at Ferry Beach next summer. 
The features of the program will be de- 
signed to be of value to laymen as well as 
ministers. Mr. Emmons plans to have a 
faculty made up of men of outstanding 
importance in various fields. 

The national board of the Y. P. C. U. 
have made a change in the previously 
announced schedule of the 1938 Conven- 
tion-Institute. The fiftieth annual meet- 
ing will begin Friday afternoon, July 8, 
and continue to the following Sunday 
afternoon; the institute program directed 
by Rev. Frank Chatterton will begin 
that evening and close the afternoon of 
Sunday, July 17. 

The directors voted to continue the 
discounts that prevailed last season. 
Fifteen percent discount is allowed for the 
second and successive weeks of a stay. 
Before and after the institute periods a 
thirty percent discount prevails. Munis- 
ters received a fifteen percent discount for 
themselves and families during their in- 
stitute. 

Shirley Fitts is reported much better, 
and looks forward to returning to her 
senior classes in the Foxboro High School 
in January. 

Earle Dolphin suffered a setback in the 
condition of his leg early in the autumn, 
but has shown improvement in recent 


weeks. 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 

On Jan. 7, 1938, a District Meeting of 
Districts Three and Four of the W. U. 
M. S. will be held at the Grove Hall 
church. There will be a board meeting and 
in the afternoon Mrs. Margaret Eggleston 


Owen will speak on ‘‘Warranted Not to 
Run.” The day will close with a Friend- 
ship Circle. Luncheon tickets at fifty 
cents may be secured of Mrs. Harold C. 
Hamilton, 19 Burnside Ave., Roslindale, 
telephone Parkway 5877, before Jan. 5. 


* x 


ELECTED TO PROTESTANT BODY 
Rev. Charles G. Girelius is the first Uni- 


tarian minister to be elected to full mem- 


bership in the Protestant Ministerial Union 
of New Orleans, La. At a regular meeting 
of that body the chairman read a letter from 
Mr. Girelius, and the latter was elected to 
membership at the same meeting. The 
election was not unanimous, but Mr. 
Girelius reports a cordial reception by all 
members. The letter which was read at 
the meeting is of interest: 

Following our conversation on the tele- 
phone this morning, relative to my pro- 
posed membership in the Ministerial 
Union, I feel prompted to write an addi- 
tiona! note, in order to place on record the 
points considered and perhaps to state 
them a bit more clearly. 

So far as my eligibility for membership 
is concerned, the issue seems to depend on 
a definition of the word ‘‘evangelical’’ as 
used in the constitution of the Ministerial 
Union. If we consider only the word in its 
root meaning, applied to the preaching 
of good news, with no qualification as to 
what the news may be, it becomes broad 
enough to include me, but likewise so 
broad as to mean little or nothing. I would 
not want to be included in that kind of a 
definition. I find in the Standard Dic- 
tionary this special definition, “spiritually 
minded and zealous for practical Christian 
living,” and that, I trust, would include 
me. But even at that I have to recognize 
the fact that the word ‘‘evangelical’”’ does 
in usage definitely apply to those churches 
that hold to certain definite doctrines, 
such as the Trinity, the deity of Christ, 
blood atonement for sin, ete. Under that 
definition, I who hold to the unity of God 
and the humanness of Jesus, and belong to 
a church that allows each member to 
formulate his own creed, can hardly qual- 
ify. It would mean an amendment of your 
constitution either by interpretation or 
by eliminating the word itself, and I 
would not ask you to do that. 

Personally, I would like to belong, for 
the sake of the fellowship it would involve, 
and because I want to become acquainted 
with all of the ministers. The fact that 
we hold differing theological beliefs is to 
me a matter of interest, and not an occa- 
sion for dispute. We all have something 
to contribute to each other. Besides, 
there are always certain great fundamentals 
of truth that we hold in common, and 
that all religions hold in common. 

But the greatest consideration of all, so 
far as an interdenominational group of 
ministers is concerned, is the need of get- 
ting together for the promotion of our 
community responsibilities. We need to 


make our churches collectively influential 
in our community life. The community 
needs moral leadership, the light of high 
ethical and spiritual ideals, and the promo- 
tion of justice and the solving of social 
issues in the light of those ideals. As I see 
the situation, our churches are demon- 
strating little or no vital power, and a 
large percentage of the population is in- 
clined to regard both ministers and 
churches as negligible. We need to present 
a united moral front, and I would like to 
form a part of that front. It is in this 
matter that I feel that the Ministerial 
Union could become particularly useful, 
and where I could most effectively co- 
operate. 

Having thus stated my position, I must 
leave the decision to the Ministerial Union. 
I shall be glad to join, if that is desired. 
I shall still feel kindly, if it is decided that 
I cannot join. You have been giving the 
matter serious and careful consideration, 
and that is a courtesy that I appreciate. 
I shall enjoy personal contacts with you 
and other ministers as I have opportunity 
in other groups and activities. 

As it may be of interest to you to see a 
fuller statement of my religious views, I 
enclose two Unitarian pamphlets—‘‘Salva- 
tion of Man” and “Unitarian Hymns’’— 
that I have written. 

My best wishes to you and to the Minis- 
terial Union. Thank you for the courteous 
consideration you have given to my pro- 
posed membership. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Thayer Fisher of Augusta, Wis., received on 
transfer from the Maine Convention Dec. 8, 1937. 
M.L. Aldridge, Secretary. 
eos 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the California 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
study at the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
on Monday, Jan. 24, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the fel- 
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lowshiping of the Rev. Horton Colbert, and for the 
examination of Mr. Rol Benner “‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.”’ 
Percy T. Smith, Secretary. 
* 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* * 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 28—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 

Feb. 18—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nivxc 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 18—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


Obituary 


Mrs. Lucy M, Titus 


Mrs. Lucy Merrill Titus, widow of Rev. Anson 
Titus, died in New York City on Wednesday, Dec. 15, 
at the home of her daughter, with whom she had 
resided for the last few years. For nearly forty years 
she was a resident of Somerville, Mass. 

Born in New Gloucester, Maine, she was descended 
from several lines of early New England settlers, 
and always possessed their pioneering spirit in good 
works and reforms. During her husband’s pastorates 
in Charlton, Weymouth, South Weymouth, Ames- 
bury and Natick, Mass., and Towanda, Penn., she 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited Pie School in the 


lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session open d September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LYMAN WARD. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowm nt funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


was especially interested in religious, temperance and 
suffrage work. 

She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. F. Leslie 
Hayford of New York, a son, Anson Merrill Titus of 
Swampscott, Mass., and a grandchild, Miss Marian 
G. Titus of Swampscott. 

Funeral services were held at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery Chapel, Cambridge, on Saturday, Dec. 18, 
at 3.30 p. m., Dr. George E. Leighton and Rev. 
Charles Emmons officiating. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
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WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
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BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society y 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization,. 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet. 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who. 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access. 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts: 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including. 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent. 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit. 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transiente 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester: 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 
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A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions «» « Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women fot 
the ministry of a new day +++ College founded by Universalists »»» Carries | 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling =. 


“My wife,” Mr. Jones declared, ‘“‘used to” 


get nervous every time she heard a noise 
downstairs, but I assured her that such a 
noise couldn’t come from burglirs, as 
those chaps are careful never to make a 
sound.”’ 

“That calmed her, eh?’’ said Mr. Jones’s 
companion. 

“Not at all,’ said Mr. Jones. “She gets 
nervous now whenever she doesn’t hear 
anything.”’—Stray Stories. 

* * 


Telephone voice: ‘‘Hello.” 

Telephone voice: ‘‘Hello.”’ 

Telephone voice: “How are you this 
morning?”’ 

Telephone voice: ‘‘All right.” 

Telephone voice: ‘‘Sorry, wrong num- 
ber.”’—Columbia Jester. 

* * 

Mrs. Grumpley (with friends in to tea): 
“An wot’s that you’ve got there, Mrs. 
Duggies?”’ 

Mrs. Duggles: ‘‘Oh, that’s me darning— 
I brought it 2long wi’ me jus’ so as ter feel 
th’ evening ’adn’t bin’ wasted.’’— Hartford 
‘Courant. 

* Sa 

He was new to the course. ‘‘Caddie, 
caddie,’ he wailed, ‘this is a terrible 
course.” 

Caddie: ‘“‘Hoots, sir, ye left the course 
‘twenty minutes ago; ye’re in Mrs. Mac- 
_Andrew’s rock garden now.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 


Civilization is the system under which 
-a business man rushes to town and pays a 
‘quarter to park his car, so he won’t be 
‘fined a dollar while he is eating a fifteen- 
ent breakfast —D. M., in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

* * 

Young man (in bus): ‘Excuse me, 
madam, but you’re treading on my feet.” 

Old Lady (straphanging): “I know that, 
but if you were a gentleman you’d be 
‘standing on them yourself.’”’— Providence 
- Journal. 

* * 

President Roosevelt wonders how cor- 
respondents write when there is no news. 
Well, it’s something like a politician mak- 
ing a speech with nothing to say.—Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 

* * 

Them veils the women now wear are no 
good. My wife got one and I can tell you 
they’re no good. It’s just like kissin’ a 
woman through a screen door.—Cal Tinney 
in the New York Post. 

* * 

He: ‘‘All the world loves a lover, dear- 
est.” 

She: “Oh, I’m not so sure. 


seen my father yet?” —E xchange. 
* Bd 


Have you 


Student: ““Teacher, will you help me with 
this problem?” : 

Teacher: “I would, only I don’t think it 
would be right.”—Boys’ Life. 
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